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SEE the purple vetches climb 
Through the lush green grasses ; 

Hear the bluebell’s fairy chime 

‘ As the light wind passes ; 

The poppy, like a scarlet flame, 
By snowy Starwort blazes ; 

The buttercup its golden head 
By rosy campion raises ; 

The bramble in its lavish bloom 
A fruitful future pledges ; 

The elder’s glossy berries droop 
O’er the autumn hedges. 


The bindweed flings her graceful wreath 
Where soft green nuts are darkening ; 
The fern-leaves bow their lovely fronds, 
The thrushes’ gurgle hearkening ; 
There the tall campanula 
Its lilac bloom is showing ; 
Subtle fragrance tells us where 
The purple clover’s blowing ; 
Soft and hoar, the briony 
Hangs from rocky ledges, 
Where tansy’s rugged royalty 
Rules the autumn hedges, 


The lordly foxgloves, side by side, 
Guard the creeping mosses ; 

The thistle to the wooing air 
Its thorny circlets tosses ; 

The crowsfoot glitters like a gem 
Where golden-rod waves thickest, 

Where the orchis studs the green, 
Where moneywort runs quickest ; 

The rush-flower and the yellow flag 
Bloom amid the sedges, 

Where the bonny becks dance down 
By the autumn hedges. 


With a beauty all his own 
Reigns winter, keen and hoary ; 
Sweet the springtide’s vivid smile, 
Sweet the summer’s glory ; 
But the autumn’s bounteous hand, 
In the cloudless weather, 
Brings flower, fruit, and harvest-home 
To the world together. 
So lovely dreams, bard-born in May, 
A brooding fancy fledges 
To life as lavish, rich, and bright 
As glows in autumn hedges. , 
Tinsley’s Magazine. S. K. PHILLIPs. 


LOVE’S WHISPER. 


Go, heart of mine, and hasten to my love ; 
Tell her I mourn throughout the slow, sad 
hours, 
And that I wander through forsaken bowers 
Like some disconsolate and widowed dove, 
Who, being once forsaken of her mate, 
Doth wander ever after desolate. 





AUTUMN HEDGES, ETC. 
AUTUMN HEDGES. 


Go, heart of mine, and tremble in her breast ; 
Tell her that I am like the winds that scour 
O’er hill and dale, that leafy woods deflower, 

And meadows many-hued, yet find no rest, 
But, making moan which never doth abate, 
Do wander up and down disconsolate. 


Go, heart of mine, and whisper in her ear 
‘That I am like a tree no longer green, 
Where winter’s barrenness may be foreseen 

In branch and bough, by autumn’s touch made 


sere ; 

And like the leaves which rough winds 
violate, 

The days from off my life drop desolate. 


And if that move her not, go, kiss each lip, 
And tell her that I can no longer live, 
Unless she come again to me, and give 

Her sweet and ever-constant fellowship. 
And from her lips thou shalt not separate 
Until she swear to be compassionate. 

Chambers’ Journal. 


SINGING. 


LET me count up the songs of life that we 
Have sung together from the first till now: 
The simple baby-rhymes of bird and bee, 
Of sun and star, of stream and blossom- 
bough. 

The deeper music of our youth’s new song, 
In days when life looked wonderfully fair ; 
When hearts were daring, pulses quick and 

strong, ' 
When woe was not, and joy was everywhere. 
The wilder strain of passion, smiles and tears, 
When love awoke with power to slay or 


save ; 
The calmer melody of graver years, 

In minor key, like music by a grave. 
And now we have another song to learn, 
Tis written for us, we but wait our turn, 


I often think this unseen, unsung song, 
With all its strangeness, will have notes we 
know ; 
And we shall hear its awful chords among 

The mingled music of our long ago. 

The simple snatches of our baby-rhymes ; 

The thrilling bars of youth’s triumphant 

strain ; 
The peals of melody, iike wedding chimes, 

That bring our summer love-song back 

again. 
It may be this new song is hard to sing, 

But shall we grudge to learn it, who have 

grown 
Tired and voiceless in earth’s carolling, 

Yet fain would have some melody our own? 
And, though it is the song of death, we know 
That, singing 1t, to endless life we go. 

All The Year Round. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
MICHAEL ANGELO. 

DuRinG the course of the month which 
has just passed, the artists and the critics 
and the art-lovers of Italy —no inconsid- 
erable band — along with all the populace 
of Florence, which inherits. as its birth- 
right that knowledge and love for the 
beautiful which in other regions is con- 
nected with the highest culture only, have 
been celebrating the fourth centenary of 
the birth of Michael Angelo Buonarotti, the 
greatest of all those great masters whose 
works have glorified Florence and made her 
illustrious. We have little inclination to 
enter into the details of a ceremonial more 
or less like all ceremonials of the kind. 
By this time, at least, everybody has 
learned that in such celebrations genuine 
enthusiasm is so alloyed and mixed up 
with the spurious, and so diluted by that 
love of shows and pleasuring which is 
common to the crowd everywhere, that 
the vulgar and ludicrous sides of the 
matter are more generally prominent than 
the heroic. But it cannot be amiss to 
take advantage ‘of the occasion, and to re- 
mind the reader of the real claims upon 
posterity which are possessed by so re- 
markable a man. These claims have been 
already set before the world again and 
again, but it is not easy to exhaust a gen- 
ius so great and a personality so striking ; 
and the moment is propitious, and tempts 
a word more on so attractive a subject. 
In an age remarkable not only for artists 
but for notable men of every descrip- 
tion, Michael Angelo stands alone in 
greatness and individuality, more univer- 
sal in his genius, more striking in charac- 
ter, than any contemporary artist, unless, 
indeed, it be the kindred but much less well- 
known figure of Leonardo, whose prodig- 
ious powers we all take to a great extent 
on trust, impressed still, at the distance of 
centuries, by the extraordinary impression 
which he made upon his time. But Buo- 
narotti stands in no mysterious glory, 
vaguely disclosed among the mists of ruin 
and still vaguer vapours of praise, like 
Leonardo. His steps are clearly traced 
for us across the far distance ; his actions, 
his works, even his thoughts, are preserved 
in distinctest certainty; and himself, even 
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in his characteristic features, in his ways 
of speaking as in his ways of working, in 
the infirmities of his temper and the great- 
ness of his soul, is as well known to us, 
nay, better, than if he lived to-day. There 
was a third, as great as the others we 
have named, living at the same time in 
Italy; but to compare Raphael with 
either of these veterans would be almost 
as strange as to measure the angel of the 
Annunciation with the men who gaze at 
him in the pictures. Raphael’s very youth ° 
cuts him off from the comparison, as well 
as the manner of his mind, in which the 
characteristic peculiarities of the others 
find no place. He is not one who appeals 
to the intellect and the judgment, as they 
do. He does but take our hearts, smiling, 
so that neither he nor we are fully aware 
whether it is the mightiness of his genius 
or the sweetness of human sympathy 
which subdues us to him. But the others 
are not unconscious. Fvom the first to 
the last Michael Angelo is aware of him- 
self; hé knows his power, and that he is 
not as other men; with no generous con- 
fidence of sympathy, but with a certain 
despotism he rules—nay, domineers — 
over us, pleased if we tremble somewhat 
as well as applaud, and feel his superior 
greatness to the bottom of our hearts. 
He stands like his own “ David” looking 
down upon the smaller figures round him, 
with no kind delusion in his mind as to 
the difference between them and himself. 
And as he has thus held his place, su- 
preme in Florence, from his youth, almost 
from his childhood, not without a certain 
brag of his strength, half-humorous, half- 
angry, so he does still, reigning imperi- 
ously, not careless of his sway, nor indif- 
ferent to the homage which he will force - 
out of us, rather than go without it. In 
the picture-galleries and on the hillside ; 
confronting us in the public piazza at the 
very doors of the old palace; and in the 
deepest gloom of the dark cathedral, be- 
hind the altar, surprising us even in the 
dimness with his princely presence —he 
is everywhere, throwing vivid sayings at 
us where there is nothing else to be done, 
and even by means of the great works of 
others, leaving a certain trace of personal 
magnificence to show where he has passed 
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by. More people, we believe, think, when 
they look at the great gates of San Gio- 
vanni, of him who said they were fit to be 
the gates of heaven, than of him who 
made them; and when we pass by Dona- 
tello’s San Giorgio, the critic who for all 
comment gave that noble figure the word 
of command and bade him “ March!” is 
almost more present with us than the 
older sculptor. And from his early youth, 
when he called the splendid church of 
“Santa Maria Novella, all sweet and shin- 
ing in those frescoed glories which his 
own boyish hand helped to dress her in, 
his bride —to that moment in which he 
chose his resting-place in Santa Croce at 
the exact spot whence, when the great 
doors were open, he could see the cathe- 
dral, and watch from his tomb the glori- 
ous dome through all the centuries, rising 
steadfast against the Italian sky —his 
very sayings usurp the sovereignty of the 
city, putting him before us wherever we 
turn, and, whether we will or not, first and 
foremost before any other man. 

The story of Michael Angelo’s long life 
has been so often told, that, so far as 
mere information goes, it may be thought 
a work of supererogation to give it over 
again; but it is impossible even to think 
of Florence, and leave out the man, who 
of all the despots of Florence was the 
most potent, and the only one whom all 
Florentines accept heartily and with no 
jealousy of his power. He is altogether 
different from the homelier type of Tuscan 
character, the fé¢e which produced such 
men as Giotto, Donatello, and Botticelli, a 
race joyous and robust and simple, chil- 
dren of the soil and of the sunshine; but 
he is still more characteristically Floren- 
tine in his masterful force and haughty 
personality, manifestly of the same blood 
as him who made the great journey through 
hell and heaven. Men of this class are 
always remarkable, whatever may be the 
landscape that encloses them. They are 
like mountains, austere and solitary in a 
grandeur of nature, which no effort can 
bring others up to, or amiable inclination 
on their own part bow down. Such men 
have always a certain gloom about them, 
a habit of imperiousness, an impatience 
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to which, on the other hand, they can be 
as gentle as angels when the meaner mass 
perceives its own inferiority. Perhaps the 
half-solemn, half-contemptuous bravado 
which we find in Michael Angelo, the 
pleasure he evidently had in making it ap- 
parent how easily he could excel and sur- 
pass other men, was peculiar to himself; 
but the consciousness of an elevation above 
their kind is common to this type of great- 
ness, not so attractive as the brotherliness 
of the sweeter nature, but perhaps more 
impressive to the common imagination, 
which always in its soul believes more in 
self-assertion than in natural humility. 
The great artist was but a boy-apprentice 
in the workshop of Domenico Ghirlandajo 
when he drew round one of his master’s 
designs in the hands of a fellow-pupil, the 
correct outline of the figure which the 
hand of the dottega had drawn badly or 
carelessly —a boyish feat which is much 
more important as an evidence of charac- 
ter than even as a proof of the superlative 
genius which taught him more than his 
master could; for such coptemptuous in- 
difference to the feelings of others is as 
striking in its way as the wonderful power 
displayed. Reverence or subordination 
do not seem to have been virtues possible 
to Michael Angelo; then and after he 
brooked no control or reproof, and having 
no doubt of his own right to be first, took 
his place always with an arrogance which, 
whether we like it or not, we are forced to 
accept as an integral part of his character. 
The same mixture of scorn does not ap- 
pear in the more solemn arrogance of 
Dante. When the poet said, at a great 
public crisis, “If I go, who will stay? 
and if I stay, who will.go?” the utter 
seriousness of the question veils the pro- 
digious self-estimation in it; but the 
painter’s attitude is one of proud careless- 
ness, as of a being so much above the 
others that even they themselves could 
have no doubt on the subject. So intense 
a sense of personal value and importance 
is not amiable; but it is, as we have said, 
deeply impressive to the common mind, 
and entirely characteristic of this manner 
of man. 

Like Dante, too, Michael Angelo was 
of noble birth, a fact which perhaps ac- 
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counts in some degree for the marked 
difference between him and the lowlier 
class of artists already indicated. It was 
but a Petite nodlesse after all: neither the 
poet nor the painter came from any lofty 
house, or was born in the purple; hut yet 
no emperor was more unlike a medieval 
peasant or craftsman than the artist who 
boasted a surname and belonged to the 
Buonarotti, was unlike those who were of 
the soil, the sons of John or Peter, the 
apprentices of a Brunellesco or a Botti- 
cello, picking up a name in this quaint 
way. Cimabue is almost the only other 
in the long’ succession of Florentine paint- 
ers who shares this distinction. Scarcely 
one of them possesses a family name. 
Giotto, Donatello, and the rest, have noth- 
ing but those given to them at their bap- 
tism to make glorious. Domenico of the 
Garland-maker, and Andrea of the Tailor, 
are still more homely in their means of 
identification; and many more wear a 
changed version of their master’s name, 
like those quoted above (Brunelleschi from 
Brunellesco, Botticelli from Botticello), 
instead of the non-existing patronymic ; 
while others are distinguished by locality, 
as Baccio of the Gate, Pietro of Perugia, 
Paolo of Verona. Michael Angelo, how- 
ever, was separated from the common 
herd by a good round: mouth-filling set of 
syllables, and a legendary descent from 
the counts of Canossa, a legend which the 
great family was delighted to give its sanc- 
tion to when the distant kinsman became 
a great man, courted by popes and princes. 
It would be vain to say that he took any 
importance from this fact. The much 
nearer and more important fact that he 
was himself Michael Angelo, moved him 
a great deal too much to leave room for 
any smaller pride about the counts of 
Canossa; but such was the fact, and it is 
not without importance in his life and 
character. He had hot, knightly blood in 
his veins, little disposed to turn off a fool- 
ish piece of condescension as Giotto did, 
for example, with the laugh and the shrug 
of peasant humour, maintaining his inde- 
pendence with a sharp but good-humoured 
gibe, as peasants do everywhere — a mode 
of treatment, let us allow, by which the 
artist gets the better of his adversary more 
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effectually than were he ever so indignant, 
But the son of the Buonarotti, iike the son 
of the Alighieri, has at all times an aximo 
sdegnoso, too indignant, when not too con- 
temptuous, of all pretences of superiority, 
to put up with them lightly or pass them 
off as a jest. 

Michael Angelo was born in March of 
the year 1474 according to the old reck-— 
oning, 1475 according to ours, so that the 
real fourth centenary of his birth was in 
the spring of this year. His father held 
an honourable office as fodestad or chief 
magistrate in the little town of Caprese, 
and the child was sent to the hills near 
Arezzo, according to the custom of his 
time —a custom which prevails in many 
parts of the world till this day—to be 
nursed by the wife of a mason, from 
whom, he declared afterwards, he de- 
rived his love of the chisel. His father 
Ludovico had so many children and so lit- 
tle money, that he was fain to get his sons 
disposed of in “ the arts of wool and silk ; ” 
but he seems to have been somewhat 
disinclined to allow that one of: them, 
from whom, it appears, he expected better 
things, to engage in the art of design. It 
might have been supposed that art, prop- 
erly so called, was sufficiently honoured in 
Florence to prevent the struggle which 
so often attends the selection by a promis- 
ing youth of one of those crafts of genius 
which are so ineradicably and universally 
marked as vagabond and precarious in the 
opinion of the sober-minded of all coun- 
tries and generations; but it does not 
seem to have proved so in his case. He 
was scolded and sometimes beaten by his 
father and his elder brothers, “who 
thought, perhaps,” says Vasari, “that this 
faculty of his, uncomprehended by them, 
was something mean and unworthy of 
their ancient house.” Finally, however 
(and there was not much time lost, for he 
was but fourteen after all), the boy was 
apprenticed to Domenico Ghirlandajo, 
and began the formal study of art. 

This was the moment when the greatest 
of the Medici was at his highest point of 
power; and the connection between the 
great Lorenzo in his mature manhood, 
and the young Buonarotti at the very be- 
ginning of his career, is at once pictur- 
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esque and interesting. Lorenzo, who 
loved art, as he loved everything that was 
beautiful, had collected in his garden a 
number of classic antiquities, anticag/ie, 
statues and busts, and every scrap of an- 
tique art which could be scraped together 
by diligent collectors, agents everywhere 
for the princely Florentine. It was the 
very height of the Renaissance, and Lo- 
renzo and his favourite society were deep- 
ly classical, prizing nothing that was not 
zreek, and very eager to introduce as 
many classical customs as possible, and to 
found a school of art which should rival 
that of Athens. In his garden—with 
perhaps a side gleam from the example of 
Plato, changed to suit the circumstances 
—where all his wealth of anticaglie was 
arranged, he placed the old sculptor Ber- 
toldo, who had been a pupil of Donatello; 
and sending round to the art-dottegas in 
the city, desired that any of the youths who 
were inclined towards sculpture, should 
come and study there. Among those who 
were sent by Ghirlandajo was Michael 
Angelo, who took to the clay and marble 
with an eagerness and rapid comprehen- 
sion that astonished everobody. “ Aftera 
few days,” Vasari tells us, “the lad was 
so advanced as to attempt to copy a 
faun’s head in marble; and though he had 
never before touched either marble or 
chisel, his attempt was so successful that 
the Magnifico was startled. So pleased 
was he, that he began to banter the boy, 
reminding him that his faun was old and 
that old people lose their teeth, and that 
it was very unlikely that the jaw of his 
model could have been in such perfect 
condition. It seemed to Michael Angelo 
in his simplicity, loving and fearing the 
master as he did, that he meant what he 
said,” Vasari adds; and his is the most 
agreeable version of the story, though 
there are others who represent the youth- 
ful Buonarotti as doing that for policy 
which Vasari says he did out of his sim- 
plicity —a more natural explanation at so 
early an age. But whether simpleness or 
cunning, so it was, that the boy took the 
Magnifico’s hint, broke out some of his 
faun’s teeth, worked at the jaw to make 
it appear that they had dropped out, and 
putting the mask in Lorenzo’s way, waited, 
no doubt with a beating heart, to see 
what he would say next time. The great 
man was delighted with the effect his 
joke had produced. It became one of his 
favourite stories which he told to his 
friends, and laughed at with kindly enjoy- 
ment; and he lost no time in showing his 
good-will. He took the young artist into 
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his house, where we are told he was treat- 
ed like one of Lorenzo’s own children, 
and at the same time he gave the old 
Buonarotti an appointment, providing thus 
for both father and son. This good for- 
tune lasted for four years, till Lorenzo’s 
death¢during which time the boy-sculptor 
must have had many opportunities of self- 
improvement, and especially that of inter- 
course with the most cultivated men of 
his time, the wits and philosophers and 
connoisseurs who collected round Loren- 
zo’s table. When the Magnifico died, his 
unworthy son and successor Piero contin- 
ued his father’s patronage to the young 
artist, but not in Lorenzo’s princely way. 
Instead of great subjects in marble, Piero 
set the sculptor to make a statue of snow; 
which, however, considering that the art- 
ist was scarcely twenty, probably did not 
disturb him so much as it has disturbed 
his worshippers since, as a slight to his 
great powers. 

When the Medici family were expelled 
from Florence, Michael Angelo seems to 
have been seized by a temporary panic, 
lest perhaps he, almost a member of Lo- 
renzo’s family, should share the disgrace 
and ruin which no doubt the party expect- 
ed must follow the downfall of their head, 
as had always happened heretofore; an 
unnecessary panic, as it happened, for 
Savonarola’s influence kept the demons of 
party retaliation in check. No doubt, 
however, the fright was good for the 
youth, enlarging his horizon by the sight 
of Venice and Bologna, in which last place 
he found a warm welcome. Shortly af- 
terwards he was taken to Rome, where his 
fame had gone before him by means of a 
cupid sold to Cardinal. Riario as a genu- 
ine antique. Here, before he had reached 
the age of twenty-five, he executed the 
great “ Pieta” in St. Peter’s still known as 
one of his most perfect works; and, it is 
evident, by that and other productions got 
himself to so great a height of reputation 
that even his own city found it worth 
while to remember and tempt him home 
again. This was done by a bribe of an 
entirely characteristic kind. A certain 
mass of marble which had been badly 
abozzato a hundred years before by Maes- 
tro Simone da Fiesole, whose intention it 
had been to make a giant out of the huge 
marble, nine braccia high, but who had 
only gone far enough to spoil it —had 
been left for all this time a shapeless 
wreck, upon the hands of the oferai of 
the cathedral—the commissioners of 
works or building committee, as we should 
call them. There had been talk of hand- 
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ing over the piece of valuable material 
thus rendered useless to Leonardo and 
various other sculptors; but either Mi- 
chael Angelo himself, seeing possibilities 
in the stone, claimed the disposal of it, or 
the operat, as the story says, feeling their 
fellow-citizen to have the first claim, of- 
fered it to him. The young man, as may 
easily be supposed, jumped at this chance 
of distinction. ‘“ Michael Angelo made a 
model in wax,” says Vasari, “of a young 
David with a sling, intended for the front 
of the palazzo, in order to show that, ds he 
had defended his people and governed it 
with justice, so whosoever governed that 
city should boldly defend it and justly 
govern it. He began to execute this fig- 
ure in the workshops of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, where he made a tower with wood 
and stone round the marble, and worked 
it out without being seen by any one.” 

No more congenial piece of work could 
have been imagined for him. Huge 
though the mass cf marble was, it was so 
awkwardly shaped by the mistake of the 
old artist who had spoiled it, that it was 
no ordinary achievement to evolve out of 
it the splendidly proportioned and gigan- 
tic youth whom the young sculptor, all his 
energies stirred by the difficulty of the un- 
dertaking, saw in the stone. The failure 
of the material to afford full expression to 
this heroic figure is apparent, we are told, 
in one of the shoulders of the “ David,” 
which ought “to advance a little further, 
and to be more fully rounded, but which. 
is flat in consequence of the imperfection 
of the marble, in which still appear the 
strokes of the chisel by which it was first 
so unskilfully begun. Certainly Michael 
Angelo performed a miracle,” says Vasari, 
“in thus resuscitating one who was dead.” 
This great work was begun in 1501, and 
erected in the place which it held tilla 
very recent period, before the door of the 
Palazzo Vecchio, in 1504— “a proof,” 
says one of the commentators, of the 
“terrible genius with which divine provi- 
dence had endowed” the sculptor. There 
is a description of Michael Angelo’s work 
given years after this when he was an old 
man, which recurs forcibly to the mind 
when we endeavour to realize the singu- 
lar and striking scene which Vasari indi- 
cates: “I have seen Michael Angelo at 
the age of sixty . . . make more chips of 
marble fly about in a quarter of an hour 
than three of the strongest young sculp- 
tors could do in an hour—a thing al- 
most incredible to him who has not seen 
it. He went to work with such impetu- 
osity and fury of manner that I feared 
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every moment to see the block split in 
pieces. It would seem as if, inflamed by 
the great idea which inspired him, this 

eat man attacked with a species of 
ury the marble in which his statue lay 
concealed.” What, then, must have been 
the eager energy of the work when the 
young artist of twenty-five, shut up in the 
solitude of his huge shed with that con- 
torted mass of whiteness storfiato and: 
guastato by his predecessor, out of which 
his “ David” was struggling, getting limb 
and sinew gradually free, as blow after 
blow resounded on the stone, worked in 
a fury and passion of inventing, day after 
day, till the long throes were over and the 
imprisoned had got free ! 

With all this we are obliged to confess 
that the great “ David,” the pride of the 
Florentines, which stood so long white and 
strong against the stern Tuscan walls of 
the Palazzo Vecchio, gigantic in its round- 
ness and force of youth, touches our heart 
individually in no wise, and is absolutely 
indifferent to us. We do not attempt to 
defend ourselves from the well-merited 
stigma of want of taste and artistic appre- 
ciation, but freely acknowledge a personal 
defect which fortunately is not general. 
But dulness of admiration in respect to the 
work produced need not diminish the in- 
terest with which we regard its creation 
—the conflict of the sculptor with the 
spoiled marble out of which he forced the 
vast proportions of the young champion 
and patriot, against all hope or precedent ; 
as picturesque and interesting an incident 
as any to be found in the annals of art. 

After this great effort in sculpture, the 
most remarkable that had been made since 
the awakening and revival of art, Michael 
Angelo seems to have turned off at once 
by caprice of nature or sport of circum- 
stance to the other branch of his great 
craft, so different in its requirements from 
the grandeur and stillness of sculpture. 
Circumstances no doubt had to do with 
the composition of the great cartoon in- 
tended for the decoration of that hall of 
the Consiglio Maggiore which Savonarola 
had built, and in which he spent the last 
night of his life; but no doubt he was 
simply returning to his original profession 
when he accepted the commission for that 
picture, now.in the tribune of the Uffizi, 
about which Angelo Doni, the friend of 
Raphael, for whom it was painted, endeav- 
oured to bargain with such disastrous 
effect, the haughty painter doubling his 
price, like the sibyl, for every reduction 
attempted to be made. Both these com- 
positions, however, bear traces of the 
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characteristic method of the sculptor. 
The uncomfortable strain of attitude in 
the Virgin of the Uffizi detracts greatly 
from the beauty of the picture ; but in the 
cartoon the sculpturesque treatment is in 
perfect accord with the subject, which 
represents a party of soldiers bathing, and 
suddenly disturbed by the appearance of 
the enemy. Scraps of this only have 
come down to posterity, the cartoon hav- 
ing been torn in pieces, according to Va- 
sari, by the envious hands of the sculptor 
Baccio Bandinelli, whom it would be ab- 
surd to speak of now as a rival of Buona- 
rotti, though he considered himself as 
such in his day. The companion cartoon 
designed by Leonardo da Vinci has met 
with a similar fate, and is only known to 
us in a fragment copied by Rubens, and 
known as “The Battle of the Standard.” 
The most perfect idea of what Michael! 
Angelo’s cartoon was, is to be seen from 
an old copy in the possession of the Earl 
of Leicester, which has been engraved, 
and of which Mr. Black gives a photo- 
graph in his beautiful book.* _ These pic- 
tures mark but an episode in the life of 
the great artist. It pleased him to put 
away one tool and take up another — 
transferring to the canvas the grand forms 
and muscular development of sculpture, 
and, curiously enough, revenging himself 
for the stillness of the one in the vehe- 
ment action of the other. Neither Leo- 
nardo’s picture nor his own was ever exe- 
cuted. 

Immediately after this interval of paint- 
ing occurred that encounter of two of the 
most notable men of their time, which has 
given a striking and humorous page to the 
history of art. Julius II., probably some 
years after his accession to the papacy, 
took the great sculptor, whose temper and 
character were not unlike his own, into 
his employment, in order that he might 
glorify himself with a tomb worthy his 
own estimate of his greatness —a most 
wise precaution for all who share the im- 
pulse of posthumous vanity. The pope 
and the artist were a fit pair to meet in 
that great old Rome, so full of memories ; 
and the warlike narrative of their friend- 
ship and quarrels, hot on both sides, yet 
on neither without a mixture of genuine 
regard and liking, is full of interest and 
character. Its beginning, however, was 
not of an agreeable kind. Excited by 
hopes of a splendid work, not less hon- 
ourable to himself than to Pope Julius, 


* Michael Angelo Buonarotti, Sculptor, Painter, 
Architect. By Charles C. Black. Macmillan: 1875. 
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Michael Angelo had first to betake him- 
self for eight dreary probationary months 
to the marble country of Carrara to choose 
the blocks for his statues, and to get them 
painfully conveyed to the sea, to be sent 
off to Rome. In this exile, during which 
it is easy to imagine the eager anticipation 
of the great sculptor, held, as it were, in 
the leash, and unable to get to work, 
though with such wealth of virgin material 
round him, he had hard ado, Vasari tells 
us, to keep himself from striking out with 
those fiery vehement strokes of his, some 
huge asozzo in the white rocks of a cave, 
as a memorial of himself and his wear 

vigil. What pilgrimages we should all 
have made to that powdery waste had he 
left some such vast mysterious image as the 
uncompleted “ Day” of San Lorenzo, to 
keep the world in mind of the long days 
he passed there among the rough marble 
of those precious caverns! The blocks 
which he sent to Rome half filled the 
piazza of San Pietro; and as soon as the 
artist was released from the labour of col- 
lecting them, he rushed at his more con- 
genial work con grande animo. Such 
was the eagerness of both artist and pa- 
tron, that a communication, “a bridge,” 
as Vasari calls it, was made between the 
Vatican and the great shed in the piazza 
which had been erected over the sculptor 
and the marble which he attacked in a 
sacred fury of creation. It is not-difficult 
to understand how the perpetual intrusion, 
at any moment, however critical, of such a 
visitor as the fiery old pope, with the li- 
cense of age added to that of absolute 
power, inquiring, criticising, praising and 
blaming with more zeal than know edge, 
must have gone far to drive the equally 
fiery young sculptor half frantic by times, 
when he had to suspend his chisel, and 
subdue his furia, and listen to all his 
Holiness might choose to say. Perhaps 
an impatient word burst from him at some 
especially unpropitious visit, which nettled 
Julius ; but at all events, when a new ar- 
rival of marble from Carrara made it nec- 
essary for the sculptor to get money from 
the pope, his Holiness was busy and could 
not see him. This was repeated two or 
three times, at first to the surprise, and 
afterwards to the furious indignation, of 
Michael Angelo, who felt himself as great 
and independent as either prince or pope. 
“ You don’t know who it is to whom you 
refuse admittance,” a wondering bystand- 
er said at last in his hearing to the lackey 
who shut him out. “I know him very 
well, but I am here to obey my orders,” 
said the man. Michael Angelo turned 

















away breathing fire and flame, and bid- 
ding the lackey tell the pope that if he 
wanted him he must send for him, went 
off to his house, where he gave his serv- 
ants orders to sell everything to the Jews, 
and left Rome instantly, riding all through 
the night in hot haste, and never drawing 
bridle till he reached Tuscan soil. As it 
proved, he had taken the only wise course ; 
for he had scarcely reached Poggibonsi on 
the Florentine frontier, when no less than 
five couriers arrived one after the other, 
with letters from Julius recalling him. 
But the sculptor was no less proud than 
the pope; all the messengers could get 
from him was a brief note of reply, proud- 
ly informing his Holiness that it was im- 
possible for him who had been “ cacciato 
via come un tristo,’ to go back again; 
after which he made his way to Florence, 
settling down in his old quarters, it would 
seem, with all the haughty sadness of an 
injured man. 

Notwithstanding this tremendous breach 
between them, however, a certain hankering 
after each other is visible between the two 
who were so fitly mated. Michael Angelo 
betook himself to the work which he had 
left to obey the summons of Julius, work- 
ing sullenly at the cartoon, it is said, which 
he had not finished; while the pope, on 
his side, wrote angry letters to the Signo- 
ria, demanding that his artist should be 
sent back. At the end of three months 
Julius came to Bologna, and here the odd 
quarrel came to a characteristic conclusion. 
Persuaded by Soderini the gonfalonier, 
who had already shown himself much his 
friend, and moved by the patriotic fear of 
involving his country in the dispute, Mi- 
chael Angelo was induced to go to Bo- 
logna, and present himself before his great 
adversary. Evidently this time the extrée 
was not refused to him. When he reached 
the presence-chamber the artist knelt 
down, apparently not venturing to speak. 
His Holiness cast a sidelong look at him, 
lowering and sdegnato. “Instead of com- 
ing to us, thou hast waited till we came to 
thee,” he said gloomily. Then Michael 
Angelo took heart of grace to ask pardon, 
no doubt a hard thing to bend his mind 
to; and the two proud men, neither willing 
to make a step too far, yet both longing to 
be friends, were silent for an angry and 
anxious moment; when happily one of 
those conciliating courtiers who are always 
to be found where princes are, ready to 
smooth away every difficulty, interposed 
with ingratiating folly. “Forgive him,” 
said this Polonius — bishop, monsignor, or 
simple retainer, it does not matter which ; 
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“your Holiness knows that these kinds of 
men are poor ignorant creatures, and good 
for nothing except in their art.” Quick as 
lightning the pope turned upon the foolish 
mediator. “It is thou who art ignorant!” 
he cried, delighted no doubt to have some 
third person to relieve his mind upon — 
and turning the meddler out of the room, 
forthwith gave Michael Angelo his bless- 
ing, and received him gladly back into full 
favour. ° 

Thus ended the quarrel with a humor- 
ous transference of guilt, which no doubt 
filled the old pope with glee. Asa pledge 
of their renewed union, the sculptor made 
a statue of his patron in bronze for the 
town, which is described by all who saw it 
as of the most admirable force and like- 
ness. Julius himself, with his usual half- 
amused, half-angry clear-sightedness, is 
said to have asked, when he saw this rep- 
resentation of himself, and especially the 
proud and spirited action of the right hand, 
which was elevated, whether he was sup- 
posed to be blessing orcursing? Michael 
Angelo, with unusual courtiership, replied 
that his Holiness was warning the people 
of Bologna to be upon their good behav- 
iour; and asked whether he should place 
a book in the left hand. “No,” said 
Julius, in high good-humour—“not a 
book, but a sword, for I am no man of let- 
ters.” The reconciliation, it is evident, 
had united these two minds, so original 
and vigorous, more closely than before. 
There is another story, less pleasant, of 
this statue, which did not long survive, 
being injured in a riot, and finally recast 
into a cannon, called from it La Giulia, 
Francia, who was of Bologna, where still 
his pictures are the inheritance of the city, 
was brought to see the image of Pope 
Julius, as no doubt the whole population 
was, one way or other; and, whether by 
inadvertence or by jealousy, called it, “ #no 
bellissimo getto”’—a very fine cast —as 
if, says Vasari, he praised the bronze more 
than the art. Michael Angelo was not the 
man to accept such poor commendations. 
He answered hotly that his material was 
no more to him than were the colours with 
which he worked to Francia himself. 
“You and Cossa are two solemn block- 
heads,” the enraged artist added, in the 
presence of several gentilucmini, to the 
confusion of the artist. Even this does 


not seem to have satisfied his wrath. 
Shortly after he saw a son of Francia’s, a 
very handsome lad, to whom he exclaimed 
with as much bad taste as injustice, “ Thy 
father does better in flesh and blood than 
on canvas!” 


We are disposed to hope 
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that Francia was not jealous, but only con- 
fused by the greatness of the presence in 
which he found himself, and that Michael 
Angelo, when his passion was over, recog- 
rized the cruel injustice of his retort. 
Meanwhile, according to the story, mis- 
chief was brewing against the sculptor in 
Rome. Vasari, who is so often incorrect, 
may well have lapsed here, as contempo- 
rary writers so often do, into imputation of 
motives for which no proof can be’offered ; 
and that Michael Angelo himself held the 
same opinion is no great proof in its fa- 
vour. According to Vasari, then, the ar- 
chitect Bramante, who was Raphael’s rela- 
tion and Michael Angelo’s enemy, had ere 
now interposed to arrest the progress he 
was making,—first, by persuading Pope 
Julius that it was unlucky for a man to 
build his own sepulchre in his lifetime ; 
and secondly, by representing that the 
then existing cathedral of San Pietro was 
too small to receive fitly the great groups 
already partially executed, for the comple- 
tion of which all those blocks of purest 
marble of Carrara encumbered the piazza. 
The San Pietro of that day was not the 
great temple with which we are now ac- 
quainted, and which from all the adjacent 
heights shows its great dome, the only 
distinctly visible object upon the vast level 
of the Campagna, the one thing which is 
Rome. The older church was an ancient 
Roman basilica founded by Constantine, 
rich and splendid with antique marbles,. 
but not raising itself in imposing height, 
the genius of the city, like the present edi- 
fice. We speak of our own age as care- 
less of the monuments of the past, and 
with still warmer zeal we rave against that 
eighteenth century which the fashionable 
caprice of the present day is beginning to 
rehabilitate. But even the eighteenth cen- 
tury with all its vandalism did nothing 
which can be compared to the daring of 
the sixteenth —the Renaissance age —in 
which, without a pause or compunction, 
the old basilica of Constantine, the earliest 
cradle of the faith, was pulled to pieces, in 
order to place on its site a bran-new cathe- 
dral. Pope Julius and his advisers did 
this ex gaieté du ceur, without a single 
pause of consideration or alarm; and it 
was natural that with such a tremendous 
enterprise on his hands, Julius should 
cease to be anxious about his sepulchre, 
especially as for the moment there was no 
place to put it, had it been even more 
near completion. So much of the story 
is fact and indisputable. Bramante, how- 
ever, did not stop here; and Vasari attrib- 
utes to the architect the too cunning no- 
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tion that the Florentine artist should be 
invited to change his trade — which, how- 
ever, he had already been known to do of 
his own will — to put aside the chisel with 
which he had wrought such wonders, and 
to take to painting instead, with the idea 
of thus securing a downfall for the pride 
of the man who had shown himself unri- 
valled and above all competitors in marble. 
With this intention Bramante is said to 
have suggested to the pope the idea of 
filling the Sistine Chapel; the private 
chapel of the papacy, with frescoes in 
remembrance of Pope Sixtus, the uncle of 
Julius, and of confiding the execution of 
them to Michael Angelo. This subtle at- 
tempt to ruin the artist by forcing him 
into the work which has become al- 
most his highest distinction, is too fine 
surely, even for a keen Italian brain of the 
sixteenth century inspired by the pro- 
foundest hostility ; and good Vasari, who 
is so often assailed by his critics, may, it 
it is to be hoped, be as wrong in this as he 
is often in the more innocent particulars of 
dates. But, anyhow, whatever the cause 
might be, it is certain that Pope Julius, 
leaving the marbles of his sepulchre for 
the time —and indeed throwing off all 
thought of sepulchres altogether in the de- 
light and splendour of these new under- 
takings, which surely must have had pow- 
er enough to keep an old man alive if 
anything could — ordained with imperious 
yet flattering tyranny that his Florentine, 
and no other, —not Raphael, though Ra- 
phael too was a favourite, — should paint 
his uncle’s chapel, the place which he 
used for his own devotions, such as they 
were. Michael Angelo was profoundly 
disappointed by this yo of plan. He 
had made his design for the tomb —a de- 
sign to our eyes by no means remarkable 
for its beauty — in the classic taste of the 
time; and his whole heart was in his mar- 
ble, which he had chosen so carefully, 
quarried, and made roads for, and super- 
intended in every stage of its progress, 
and out of which ‘he had already got four 
finished figures, and eight more which 
were abozzato, just in that stage of sug- 
gestiveness which delights a true artist’s 
soul. But nothing that could be said would 
turn the pope from his determination, 
and probably, after their recent breach, 
Michael Angelo had no desire to break 
with the kind old despot again. He sub- 
mitted, therefore, with one fling at Bra- 
mante, who could not fix the scaffolding 
necessary for him without making holes 
in the roof, till the sculptor, delighted with 
the passing triumph, invented on the spot 
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the necessary means, and humbled his 
rival on the eve of the undertaking into 
which he no doubt believed that rival had 
helped to force him —a characteristic 
pleasure. : 

To tell the story of the Sistine frescoes 
would be too long, though it is full of the 
same quaint humour as distinguishes all 
Michael Angelo’s intercourse with Pope 
Julius. They quarrelled perpetually over 
it, the painter refusing to uncover his 
work, the pope insisting on seeing it, mak- 
ing perpetual invasions even upon the dan- 
gerous footing of those scaffoldings from 
which once, in a fit of passion, he threat- 
ened to throw the great workman down. 
More than once it hung on the balance of 
a chance whether the artist would rush 
off, as he had done before, and leave his 
patron to get the werks finished as he 
could. But, as all the world knows, they 
were completed at length, to the admi- 
ration of Christendom, and the great 
content and glory of Pope Julius, whose 
perpetual interruptions and aggravations 
must on the whole, one would imagine, 
have kept the painter amused through his 
long and exciting labour, and which add a 
sparkle of kindly nature and character to 
the graver record. “Oh, truly happy age 
of ours!” cries Vasari; “oh blessed 
workmen, who in your own time have 
been able to enlighten the dimness of 
your eyes at the fountain of so much light, 
and to see growing softly before you by 
degrees all that was difficult in this mar- 
vellous and singular work!” If Bramante 
moved the pope to it out of a malicious 
intent to ruin Michael Angelo, no scheme 
could have failed more signally: the fres- 
coes of the Sistine left him as unique in 
painting as he had been in marble, and 
fillled all Italy with admiration and pride. 

Not even now, however, could the cher- 
ished work over which he had spent so 
much thought, the tomb of Julius, get ac- 
commie The pope died only a few 
months after the completion of the roof of 
the Sistine Chapel, leaving to two of his 
nephews, both cardinals, the charge of 
completing, but con minor desegno, this 
memorial of himself, to which Michael 
Angelo was but too anxious to give up his 
time and labour for love of the work, and 
for love of the pope who had scolded and 
thwarted and loved him. The new pope, 
however, Leo X.,a Medici, one of the fam- 
ily to whom Michael Angelo owed his be- 
ginning in art, stopped the execution even 
of this “minor design,” and sent him 
back to Florence to take in hand the mag- 
nificent new works of embellishment and 
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completion, by which the church of San 
Lorenzo there was to be turned into a 
shrine for the Medici, and celebration of 
their greatness, now raised into loftier ele- 
vation than ever by the accession of the 
new pope. These Medici had been ban- 
ished from Florence with scorn and hatred 
eighteen years before ; they had been kept 
at bay ever since by the struggling repub- 
lic, who feared them as her worst enemies, 
with a just appreciation of the persistent 
purpose of the race to make themselves 
reigning princes of the city, which Cosimo 
and Lorenzo had ruled astutely by means 
of the old forms of constitutional liberty. 
Slowly and surely, however, while the 
republic laboured with its cumbrous hie- 
rarchy of rulers, the chief of whom was 
changed every two months, to the great 
hindrance of public business, the fallen 
house began to right itself, as rising dynas- 
ties have a way of doing, and, aided by 
Pope Julius whom Florence had thwarted 
and offended, again got footing in the city, 
in the disastrous year 1512, the same year 
in which the Sistine frescoes were finished. 
The dangerous race were admitted as 
“private citizens only” —a_ transparent 
fiction in which nobody believed —and 
were surrounded by mercenary troops, 
who cowed the city, which, with her best 
men banished, and her moment of fate ar- 
rived, fell helpless into their hands. The 
first thing the Medici did was to dissolve 
the Consiglio Maggiore, instituted by Sa- 
vonarola, and which perhaps had not proved 
so successful as had been hoped, and to 
establish a servile government, by means 
of the old farce of a public parlamento, 
which was the ancient way of flattering the 
foolish masses into support of despotism. 
When, however, on the death of Julius, the 
cardinal Medici was made pope, Florence, 
dazzled by the elevation of the first Flor- 
entine who had ever occupied the Holy 
See, almost for 2 pride forgave the 
Medici. It was at this moment that Mi- 
chael Angelo was suddenly sent away from 
the work in Rome, to which he felt him- 
self bound both in honour and gratitude. 
Leo was a men of very different calibre 
from his imperious, eager, and warlike 
predecessor. Though he has got much 
false fame as the most cultivated and ele- 
gant of popes, there was in him no such 
naive magnificence, no such impatient 
curiosity and love of vast and splendid 
things, as had thrust Pope Julius into all 
manner of noble undertakings. Family . 
pride and a politic attention to please and 
amuse the Florentines till the chains 
should be safely riveted on their shoul 
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ders, would seem to have moved him more 
than any real appreciation of the great 
sculptor’s powers. 

Leo’s commission was of little advan; 
tage or pieasure to Michael Angelo, whose 
subealeclon and obedience to the new 

ope’s orders, so unlike his proud rebel- 
fion against Julius, betray at once not only 
his own advancing age and lessening cour- 
age, but the melancholy failure of that free 
Florence which no longer had the power 
to protect her sons, and the heaviness of 
those bonds of ancient gratitude and 
friendship, which the generous spirit can- 
not shake off, however unworthy may be 
the heirs of an unforgotten benefactor. 
Once more the great artist had to take his 
weary way to Carrara, or still worse to 
Serravezza in the Florentine territory, 
where marble had been found —a with- 
drawal of custom from the lord of Carrara, 
which brought the enmity of that potentate 
upon the sculptor; and to make roads for 
the conveyance of the marble, and block 
out columns never to be used, and banish 
himself to the savage wildness of these 
hills in the very height of his glory and 
power. The only distinct memorial of 
this wretched interval, in which he kept 
coming and going between Florence and 
the quarries, chafing at the thousand de- 
lays, and longing to get back to real work, 
is the finestre inginocchiate of the Floren- 
tine palaces — the ironwork, formed like a 
kneeling figure, which every visitor of 
Florence must have remarked, a pictur- 
esque feature of the streets — which the 
great sculptor invented at some stray mo- 
ment, throwing his great imagination into 
the humblest as into the highest art. 

Leo’s pontificate lasted nine years ; and 
this period remains like a great desert in 
Michael Angelo’s life dividing its grander 
activities, a curious evidence of that pon- 
tiffs patronage of art. And after Leo 
came the short and unhappy reign of poor 
Pope Adrian, a good, pious, humble-mind- 
ed Teuton, as much out of place in that 
corrupt and splendid court as it is possible 
to conceive. During this short interval 
of quiet, the artist returned, it is said, to 
those marbles of the Julian tomb which 
lay so heavy on his mind and conscience, 
and which he seemed fated never to com- 
plete. The second Medici pope, Clement 
VII., was elected in 1523, on Adrian’s 
death; and it is to him finally that the 
world owes what is perhaps Michael Ange- 
lo’s most wonderful werk, the tombs of 
the Medici in San Lorenzo, with those 
marvellous allegorical figures, which, if 
they have ever ‘been equalled, have cer- 
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tainly never been surpassed, either in an- 
cient or in modern art. But before we 
reach this magnificent and melancholy cli- 
max of the sculptor’s powers, there inter- 
venes an episode at once in his personal 
history and in that of his country, without 
which it is less easy to understand their 
meaning, and to give to his character its 
full development. 

Clement VII. was unfortunate. He had 
not the wisdom of combination which dis- 
tinguished his great kinsman Lorenzo, and 
the times were not favourable. Twice 
over he was driven into the castle of St. 
Angelo for safety; once by personal ene- 
mies, the second time by the German 
army, which sacked Rome, and sickened 
the world by its atrocities. Florence, 
which had been chafing under the re-es- 
tablished rule of his family, seized the mo- 
ment of the pope’s downfall to make one 
desperate effort for emancipation. The 
young representatives of the Medici were 
sent out of the city, the Great Council 
was restored, the popular government re- 
constituted, and for a moment it seemed 
possible that Florence might again tri- 
umph, and her old liberties be restored. 
Then burst forth once more, after the long 
interval of thirty years, the strenuous relig- 
ious impulse which Savonarola had given, 
and which —sternly suppressed and held 
down both by the republicans of the other 
party, who had killed the prophet, and by 
the depraved and despotic Medici — had 
endured throughout all persecutions. The 
Piagnoni party, the Puritans of the time, 
was made up of the surviving followers 
of the prophet, and their sons and suc- 
cessors; and to this party belonged the 
new gonfalonier, Nicold Capponi, of the 
same family as that bold Piero Capponi 
who defied France in Savonarola’s time. 
Appointed to this high office at a crisis 
which somewhat resembled that memora- 
ble revolution through which Savonarola 
had piloted the republic, Capponi saw noth- 
ing better to do than to throw himself 
back upon the traditions of that most glo- 
rious moment of recent Florentine history ; 
and when the struggle recommenced, he 
electtified the great popular assembly by 
proposing to the newly appointed council 
that they should elect Jesus Christ as king 
of Florence! The Consiglio Maggiore 
was Savonarola’s special institution, and 
the memory of a man so great had sunk 
deep into the heart of the people. All the 
enthusiasm of old surged up to answer 
this appeal: with a quaint regularity, such 
as contrasts strangely with the fervour of 
popular passion, they put the proposal to 
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the vote ; and out of eleven hundred citi- 
zens only eighteen dropped the white bean 
of dissent, and rejected the heavenly mon- 
arch. A memorial of the election was 
still, until very recent times, engraved over 
the doorway of the Palazzo Vecchio — the 
monogram of Christ, sign of the only king- 
ship which Florence would allow ; and once 
more “ Viva Fesu Cristo nostro Re!” was 
shouted about the streets as in the days of 
the prophet. This singular echo of the 
one only strenuous aitempt ever made, en- 
tirely independent of party, to establish on 
a sound basis the freedom of Florence, has 
a ring of despair in it, as echoes so often 
have; but it animated the town to its last 
great struggle, as perhaps nothing else 
could have done. The name of Savona- 
rola was still a word to conjure withal ; for 
no Florentine whose judgment was worth 
having, not the most hostile to him, not 
Machiavelli even or Guicciardini, could de- 
spise the prophet, or think of him as a 
vulgar fanatic. His genius, his high hon- 
our and enthusiastic love of freedom, were 
as undeniable as his power. 

After the emperor’s forces had done 
their worst on Rome, and paralyzed the 
power of the pope, to the great comfort 
of all who withstood the Medici, one of 
those sudden transformations came about 
which destroy all schemes and make all 
calculations vain. The belligerent powers 
after doing their worst paused and soft- 
ened, and a great peacemaking and re- 
union took place,—a union which filled 
Florence with fear and horror — Florence, 
which had made alliances with France 
according to her traditionary policy, and 
had made herself doubly objectionable to, 
the pope, both as pope and as Medici. 
For some time she hoped that France 
would help her; but by-and-by France too 
made peace, and the alarmed republic 
found herself standing out against a world 
of foes, the pope breathing threats and 
penalties,-and all the retainers and hang- 
ers-on of the Medici getting ready to 
return in double force. Perhaps the fact 
that they hatl already sinned beyond reach 
of forgiveness against Clement and his 
kinsfolk, helped the Florentines to main- 
tain a steadfast face in a moment of such 
danger. Their lives or their possessions, 
or both, were forfeit anyhow; in any case, 
exile and social destruction was the best 
they could expect; and in very despera- 
tion, a strenuous resistance was deter- 
mined on. At least, for the moment, they 
were free from the hated presence of the 
Medici, and to defend their city was the 
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The very foundation of the new alliance 
between ihe pope and the emperor 
was the contract for the marriage of Alex- 
ander, the illegitimate representative of 
the Medici, with Margaret, the illegitimate 
daughter of the emperor—the two to be 
sovereigns of Florence, no longer under 
any pretence of republican liberty, but 
openly and simply as duke and duchess. 
Such news as this was enough to make 
the most timid burgher fight. The Flor- 
entines sprang to arms with universal con- 
sent. They called their best men to 
counsel, ound all possible means of 
defence, and prepared to do grim battle 
for their liberties. The most available 
way to the city was over the leafy hill of 
San Miniato, which even at that distant 
period was gay with smiling villas, the 
country-houses of the wealthy citizens; 
and here, accordingly, the first thoughts of 
the defenders rm From San Miniato 
even the feeble artillery of the time must 
soon have made an end of the beautiful 
town below; and the fortification of this 
weak point was the first step. Michael 
Angelo was as near idle as it was in his 
naturé to be at the time, designing fenestre 
inginocchiate, and working languidly at 
Pope Julius’s tomb. It would be astrange 
idea now to select the greatest artist of 
the age as the natural constructor of forti- 
fications for a threatened city; but there 
was nothing strange in it then. He was 
appointed commissary-general of the forti- 
fications; and immediately set to work 
upon them with neither hesitation nor 
doubt of his own powers. It is true he 
had been a retainer of the Medici, cher- 
ished and nurtured by them; but alli the 
descendants of his patron Lorenzo had died 
out, and any loyalty he may have still felt 
towards that great name was claimed by 
no representative. The B ee, Medici 
were bastards; the pontiffs of the name 
had wasted his time and spoiled his exist- 
ence; and duty to his native city was in- 
finitely beyond any shred of youthful at- 
tachment to them or rather to their rela- 
tions, which might have deterred the 
artist, had they treated him better, from 
working against them. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for en and himself, the two 
popes had done nothing to perpetuate the 
hereditary friendship; and thus Michael 
Angelo was left at liberty to work for and 
think of his country alone. 

From the broad and peaceful road 
which rounds the base of San Miniato the 
traveller may still see traces of dark ma- 
sonry stretching upwards, overgrown by 
the facile vegetation of Italy. ‘These are 
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the last remains of the walls which the 
great sculptor built. He traced the line 
of his defences through all the peaceful 
wealth of the hillside, and even posted 
cannon upon the top of the tower which 
looks so serenely over Florence, peace- 
fully guarding the dead who lie there 
wreathed and covered with zmortelles, 
and distinguished by those fond inscrip- 
tions to which the Italian tongue lends a 
certain grace. The sun blazes on those 
stony graves all gay with uncongenial or- 
nament, and shows us nowadays nothing 
but pretty villas peeping out from clouds 
of soft foliage —the olive-gardens and 
wealthy orchards of the Co/éi, the subur- 
ban slopes which Florence loves. She 
loved them even then in her moment of 
trouble three hundred and fifty years ago, 
and had covered them with pleasant 
houses, with peaceful monasteries, with 
gardens and fountains and greenness. 
But in the opening of 1529, when every- 
thing was at its sweetest, bands of young 
men with hatchet and hammer were set to 
work on the fair hillside to cut down their 
own houses, their own trees, everything 
which stood in the way of the defence. 
It is touching to find that when they had 
nearly pulled to pieces the convent of San 
Salvi, on the roadside —that convent at 
the door of which Corso Donati fell dead 
two centuries before —they paused before 
afresco painted there quite recently by; 
Andrea del Sarto, and spared the half. 
ruined walls for the sake of the picture, 
like true art-loving Florentines. But they 
did not spare those villas which were as 
the apple of his eye to each good burgher 
who possessed them. Michael Angelo was 
sent off in the midst of these heart-rending 
clearings to Ferrara to study the fortifica- 
tions there as an aid to his work, and was 
received with great courtesy by Duke 
Alfonso, who playfully called him his 
prisoner, proposing with flattering grace 
the ransom of.a picture to be painted 
when time permitted. When he returned 
to his work on San Miniato, the conflict 
had begun. A curious life he must have 
led at this exciting time. From his en- 
gineer’s work on the hill among the de- 
molished villas and down-trodden gardens, 
when he could escape from trench and 
battlement, he hurried down to his studio 
and solaced himself with an hour’s work 
at one of the Julian statues, or diverted 
his thoughts from the troubles of the time 
by that allegorical Leda, which he had 
begun to paint for the duke of Ferrara; 
and when such escape was impossible, on 
the very heights themselves, amid his 
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workmen digging and building round him, 
the great artist employed his impatient 
hands in a bas-relief of a winged Victory, 
giving his orders, chisel in hand, and turn- 
ing back to his own creative labour when 
he had measured a trench or watched the 
strengthening of an outwork. Had vic- 
tory been with the Florentine arms, what 
noble place had that adezzo been worthy 
of, carved in the free air, within the walls 
that stood for the defence, not of Florence 
only, but of all hope and freedom for the 
Tuscan race! As it was, this Victory — 
poor image of the true —perished some- 
where in the tumult of defeat, and exists 

no more. ' 

For Florence was conquered, as every- 
body knows, by panic and treachery — fit 
weapons of the Medici—more than by 
arms; and her long and glorious career 
came to a close, never to revive again, 
under the ignoble sway of an illegitimate 
duke — not even a lawful Medici, though 
wearing in their right the first coronet of 
princely authority which had ever been 
acknowledged in the free city. The Me- 
dici slew, confiscated, and imprisoned, as 
was their nature, as everybody had done 
before them; and Michael Angelo was 
one of those who had to keep in hiding — 
it is said in the tower of San Nicold 
Oltr’arno — for some time after. But at 
length it came to the recollection of Pope 
Clement that San Lorenzo and the family 
tombs were still uncompleted, and that 
there was but one Buonarotti in the world. 
Accordingly, he sent his emissaries to 
seek the sculptor, with orders to say noth- 
ing to him except that his usual allowance 
was waiting for him, and that he ought to 
attend to his work. What Michael An- 
gelo replied to the man who first told him 
so, we are not informed; but hiding 
breaks the strongest spirit, and he re- 
turned to his work, as he was told to do, 
in silence, working with a sombre furia at 
the great figures in the sacristy, by means 
of which, as noother man in Florence was 
capable of doing, he could write in majes- 
tic despair the tragedy of Fiorence, how 
hope had departed, how life had become a 
desert, and how it was hard to struggle 
into waking consciousness, but good to 
sleep and to forget —nay, better, best of 
all, to be of stone, and feel no more. 

This :s the burden of the famous figures 
which all the world has thronged to look 
at since, and which few, we imagine, have 
parted from lightly or without a profound 
impression. Of the men to whom so sub- 
lime a monument has been raised, who 
knows anything, or cares to know? the 
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monument is not to an inconsiderable Giu- 
lio or Lorenzo, but to the great city which 
had struggled and erred so long, which 
had gone astray and repented and suffered 
and erred again, but always mightily, with 
full tide of life in her veins and conscious- 
ness in her heart; until now the time had 
come when she was dead and past, 
chained down by icy oppression in a living 
grave. Michael Angelo saw that hope 
was ended in Florence; no more eager 
conspiracies, no more fortunate chances, 
no other bold burgher or inspired prophet 
to break her chains; but the lethargy of 
death, the chill of the tomb, the very stu- 
pidity of unconsciousness, was to be her 
fate. “How doth the city sit solitary that 
was full of people!” he might have cried, 
as Dante did when the death of Beatrice 
darkened heaven and earth to the poet; 
but with a deeper reason. Buonarotti 
said nothing; he took the marble which 
he had quarried out at Serravezza, weary 
yet not despairing, and with the fire of 
grief in his eyes put forth his sombre 
strength upon it, and rent out of its white 
depths the symbols of his despair, — not 
after the model of that still beauty of the 
Greek, the passionless godhead of pure 
line and form, the material poetry of a 
stony perfection. The four great figures 
of Day and Night, Twilight and Dawn, 
are instinct with the sentiment of modern 
thought, that profound struggle of feeling 
which ancient art eschews. As we look 
at them, suggestions, not one but many, 
pour into our minds, of mortal conflict, 
anguish, and hopelessness — of a fatigue 
and despair of the soul which go infinitely 
beyond the most intolerable weariness of 
the body; yet of the inevitable waking, 
the acceptance of our burden and penalty 
which nature and Providence alike impose 
upon men. Night sleeps, but it is the 
sleep of a sublime despair; not rest, but 
oblivion of ill, is what the great slumberer 
has desired, yet sorrow unforgotten hovers 
upon the very stillness of her exhaustion : 
and with what pain upon her beautiful 
brow that sad Aurora wakes ! not the rosy- 
fingered Aurora of the classics, but a 
heavy mortal Dawn, rousing herself pain- 
fully, reluctantly, to meet the care which 
is awake before her. Whatanguish, what 
mortal conflict, what forced assent to the 
cruel laws of nature — submission, yet re- 
sistance, —a duty compulsory and terrible 
yet not to be cast off, and which the 
sufferer accepts, though she loathes it, too 
strong in honour and right to shirk the 
needful act, whatever it may be! All 
this, and more than this, is in these gigan- 
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tic yet beautiful figures ; and, again, a some- 
thing additional in the great Day, burst- 
ing Herculean from his stony prison, half 
hewn, nothing known of him but the 
broad brow and resolute eyes, and those 
vast limbs which are not yet free from the 
cohesion of the marble, though alive with 
such strain of action. Here is the second 
great poem of Florence, self-utterance and 
revelation of a mighty intellect over- 
powered by mortal sadness, yet incapable, 
how painful soever the exertion, of failing 
to the claims of life and nature. The 
spectator who remembers what was the 
fate of his country and what his own— 
compelled, both man and city, to come 
back after the defeat of all their hopes, to 
the perpetually recurring task, to bear the 
burden that every day brought with it — 
will gaze with reverence and an ennobling 
pang of feeling at this great setting forth 
before heaven and earth of the weird of 
humanity; not like those mysterious and 
awful pangs of the divine Sufferer, with 
the representation of which that age was 
so familiar, and which it beheld wherever 
it turned imaged forth in highest and in 
rudest art, but something almost more 
bitter, as being less holy, involuntary, and 
aimless — anguish bearing no fruit or rec- 
ompense either to God or man. He who 
can stand unmoved in presence of these 
wonderful creations, or leave them without 
a sense of something learnt and felt be- 
yond the usual lessons and emotions of 
ordinary life, passes our comprehension. 
They mark the climax of Michael Angelo’s 
genius, the height of power ard expres- 
sion beyond which it was not given to him 
or any other mortal man to reach. 

Lest we may be supposed to impute too 
much meaning, as it is so easy to do, to 
the great artist in this his most impressive 
work, we quote his own interpretation of 
the sentiment of his “ /Vo/¢e,” addressed to 
an anonymous poet, who had, in true Ital- 
ian fashion, in an elegant sonnet, bidden 
the spectator who doubted the real exist- 
ence of the wonderful sleeper to awake 
her, and be answered. Here is, in the 
person of his great conception, the sculp- 
tor’s reply : — 

Grateful is sleep, and still more sweet, while 
woe 

And shame endures, ’tis to be stone like me, 

And highest fortune nor to feel nor see ; 

— awake me not; speak low —speak 
ow. 


* Grato m’é I’ sonno, e pid l’esser di sasso 
Mentre che I’ danno e la vergogna dura}; 
Non vider, non sentir, m’é gran ventura; 

Perd non me destar, deh parlo basso! 
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The statues that Michael Angelo has 
placed above the sarcophagi which sup- 
port his emblematic figures are profess- 
edly of two quite unimportant personages ; 
the Lorenzo, dead not long before, who 
was the father of the child Catherine dei 
Medici, portentous infant, then in Flor- 
ence —and a brother of his, who died 
without even so much distinction as lies 
in that fact. And which is which no one 
can now say. We are told that when re- 
monstrated with as to the features not 
being correct, the sculptor replied with 
haughty carelessness that he did not sup- 
pose people a hundred years later would 
care much how the dukes looked —an un- 
questionable truth. And yet one at least 
of these statues is remarkable and inter- 
esting in the highest degree,—the figure 
popularly called the Penseroso, long sup- 
posed to be Lorenzo, now supposed to be 
Giulio, very likely in fact neither, but a 
noble representation of thought and intel- 
lect in opposition to the insignificant and 
commonplace good looks of the classical 

oung warrior opposite. Perhaps the art- 
ist meant to represent in these contrasted 
figures the types of practical and of con- 
templative life ; perhaps he only made the 
helmeted thinker so impressive and grand 
because he could not help it, and had ex- 
hausted all the possibilities of common- 
place in him, by the creation of the light- 
minded and small-brained individual who 
sits in serene insignificance above the 
mighty spirits of the “ Night” and “ Day.” 

It is almosta relief from the strained 
feeling with which we contemplate this 
greatest of modern works to return to our 
biography, and to find the old fiery hu- 
mour of the artist breaking out again in 
presence of a fine gentleman and courtier 
who came from Ferrara to fetch the pic- 
ture which Alfonso had asked for, and 
who, finding it so many square feet or 
inches less than he expected or approved, 
declared it to be. foca cosa—a small af- 
fair; which foolish sentiment cost court- 
eous Alfonso his picture. The wrathful 
painter sent the emissary packing about 
his business, and would hear no more of 
him. He gave the picture afterwards, in 
careless generosity, to one of his pupils, 
to portion his sister,— not displeased, per- 
haps, to show the dainty Ferrarese, and 
all the world, how little store he set by the 
commission which they had placed so 
high a value upon. 

Shortly after the execution of the great 
groups of San Lorenzo, in the year 1535, 
when he was approaching sixty, Michael 
Angelo left Florence. There was noth- 
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ing to keep him there any longer. He 
had finished all the work he cared to do, 
and Alessandro, the new duké, was no 
friend of the proud .artist who’had done 
his best to keep him and al] despotism at 
bay. He went to Rome, where he had 
now the cartoons of his “ Last Judgment ” 
in the Sistine Chapel to think of, as well 
as the still unfinished tomb of Pope Ju- 
lius, which, however, after a long interval, 
he got clear of, by the erection of the 
great “ Moses” over his early patron’s 
tomb in the church of San Pietro in Vincu- 
lis, though in a setting and with accompa- 
niments very different from those origi- 
nally proposed, and much less appropriate. 
And. though he had, we think, attained his 
highest point of achievement, there was 
still great work before him—in_ one 
branch of art, the magnificent conception 
of his “ Last Le goog and, in another, 
the great dome of St. Peter’s, which had 
yet to be “hung” in mid-sky over Bra- 
mante’s new temple. In this latter un- 
dertaking, as well as in the cupola of San 
Lorenzo in Florence, he refused to depart 
from Brunelleschi’s models, which he had 
already said might be altered but not im- 
proved (“Si perd variare, ma miglio- 
rare no”). With the same obstinate loy- 
alty to the great Florentine model, he de- 
clared that the dome he was about to 
build should be the sister of Santa Maria 
del Fiore, piu grande,ma non piu bella. 
These works were undertaken in the pon- 
tificate of Paul III., the successor of 
Clement, who displayed much of the eager- 
ness of Julius to secure Buonarotti’s serv- 
ices and keep him near. There is a cu- 
rious mixture of tyranny and flattery in 
the words with which the new pope took 
possession, whether he would or not, of 
the great sculptor. “I have wanted you 
for the last thirty years,” said Paul; “and 
now that I am pope I will not be disap- 
pointed.” Michael Angelo was no longer 
the hotheaded young Florentine of the 
Julian days, when he treated his pope al- 
most on equal terms. He had lost cour- 
age for such daring deeds, and learned the 
necessities of submission. But though he 
was more self-controlled in his intercourse 
with the authorities, the old half-savage 
wrath, mingled with grim humour, would 
burst forth now and then, as when he 
took his revenge upon Biagio da Cesena, 
an impertinent courtier who ventured to 
criticise the “ Last Judgment.” The art- 
ist turned the Minos of his great fresco 
into a likeness of his audacious critic with 
a swift stroke of rage, which is like 
Dante in its grotesque vindictiveness — 
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though no doubt amusement mingled with 
wrath before the revenge was half accom- 
plished. “Where has he placed you?” 
asked Pope Paul, when the aggrieved of- 
ficial made his complaint. “In _ hell,” 
said Biagio. “I am sorry to hear it,” the 
pope said gravely: “if it had been in pur- 
tory I might have done something; but 
in hell I have no jurisdiction :” and there 
Biagio stands, in eternal expiation of his 
ill-advised remarks, till this day. 

Michael Angelo never again returned to 
Florence: his exile was voluntary, not 
forced, like Dante’s; and while the one 
made frantic efforts to return, the other 
refused all invitations to go back to the 
desecrated and subjugated place. But in 
both these great and kindred souls a bit- 
terness as profound as their love seems 
to have risen against the home of their af- 
fections, the peerless city which both held 
up to the world with a kind of adoring 
hatred. Dante pouring upon Florence 
the fiery torrents of his wrath, yet movin 
heaven and earth to get back to her; an 
Michael Angelo fondly copying — though 
it was against all the habits of his impe- 
rious individuality to do so—the beloved 
dome of Santa Maria del Fiore, yet refus- 
ing so much as to enter the town upon 
which at last, after all struggles and an- 
guish, the chains of petty despotism had 
been riveted, are but different manifesta- 
tions of the same intense patriotic passion. 
But in Dante?s day there was hope for the 
vigorous and turbulent race which had yet 
so much fighting and so many revolutions 
to get through, and every reason why the 
Juorusciti should get back if that was 
possible ; while hope was over for the 
fallen city upon which the great Buona- 
rotti turned his back, his heart heavy with 
shame and sorrow, with no desire but that 
he might be able to forget her, and never 
see her outraged beauty more. 

After the climax of his genius and 
grief, however, he lived for a quarter of a 
century ina sufficiently tranquil old age, 
in Rome; and here it is, perhaps, as the 
softening shadows of the _ evening 
smoothed away most of his fierceness, 
that the great artist comes nearest to our 
sympathies. He was more happy and 
more beloved personally, in this lingering 
conclusion of his days, than he had ever 
been in his life before. In his earlier 
years, indeed, some traces of domestic 
affection may be dimly perceived through 
the record, which is full of other things. He 
had loved his father and his young brother 
Buonaroto, of whom he wrote in the early 
days of his work in Rome, that “if Buona- 
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roto be in danger, I will leave everything.” 
At the same youthful period, “ Your Mi- 


chelagniolo, sculptor in Rome,” as he signs 
himself, desired his father to “think only 
of your life, and let everything go rather 
than inconvenience yourself, for it is more 
precious to me to have you alive and poor, 
than all the gold of the world if you were 
dead.” But these tender and filial senti- 
ments are the only indications we have of 
his private existence; and no woman 
seems ever to have crossed his lonely path 
till the fair and noble Vittoria Colonna, in 
middle age and faithful widowhood, came 
all at once into his life, and charmed the 
old man into a tender and reverential 
warmth of friendship, more delicate and 
exquisite than any relationship between 
man and man, which was, nevertheless, as 
distinct from love, commonly so called, as 
night from day. He wrote to her con- 
stantly, composed sonnets for her, found 
in her house while she lived in Rome the 
best society of the time, and a happy 
refuge from the weariness of his declining 
—_ and many labours ; and derived from 

er altogether a new consolation and 
brightness. All the more sorely did he 
feel the want of her when vague accusa- 
tions of heresy and the establishment of 
the Inquisition drove her from Rome in 
1541, after some five years of close inter- 
course. He is said to have shown his 
grief at this separation in the most char- 
acteristic way. He had hurt his leg by a 
fall from some part of the scaffolding on 
which he had been working at the comple- 
tion of his “ Last Judgment,” just at the 
moment when this much more serious 
calamity befell him; and in his misery the 
proud old man, falling back, no doubt, 
with a bitter and sore heart upon the hab- 
its of his livelong loneliness, shut himself . 
up in his room, trying to defend himself 
from his real suffering by the old harsh 
traditions of stoicism and independence of 
external aid. He was baffled in this un- 
necessary martyrdom by the determined 
kindness of a Florentine doctor — Baccio 
Rontini— who forced his way into the 
room and defied the sufferer to turn him 
out. But a profounder affliction still lay 
before him in the death of the beautiful 
and generous woman who had thus opened 
his heart. She died in 1547, and the old 
darkness fell back deeper and more solitary 
than ever on the old man’s waning days. 
And Urbino died, his faithful servant, 
whom he had expected, as he says, to be 
the prop and support (dastone e riposo) 
of his childless age; but who “ dying, has 
taught me to die, not unwillingly, but with 
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desire for death.” Heavily the shadows 
fall over such long and lingering lives. It 
is sad to die young; but sadder still to 
outlast all loves, and drop after, instead of 
before, one’s time into the grave which has 
already swallowed up all life’s attractions. 
And no man, we suppose, ever gets far 
enough off from himself and his work, 
however long he may live, to estimate 
time calmly, or take comfort in the fame 
that will live after him. Fame at its best 
is but a poor compensation for the ills of 
existence. It may be a pleasant crown of 
happiness, an ecstatic elixir to stimulate 
the energies of youth; but it becomes 
poorer and poorer as the mind matures, 
and is but emptiness and vanity to the 
aged soul. Here are his own solemn re- 
flections in the dim twilight of his closing 
years. 


The course of life has brought my lingering 
days 
In fragile ship, over a stormy sea, 
To th’ common port where all our counts 


must be 
Added and reckoned— works for blame or 
praise. 


Here ends love’s tender fantasy, that made 
(I know the error of the thought) great art 
My idol and my monarch: now my heart 
Perceives how low is each man’s longing laid. 


Oh thoughts that tempt us, idle, sweet, and 
vain, 

Where are ye when a double death draws 
near, 

One sure, one threatening our eternal-loss ? 


Painting and sculpture now are no more gain’ 
T’ the soul which turns towards that God- 
head dear, 
Who holds His arms out to us from the 
cross. 


No better conclusion could be given to 
the story of Michael Angelo than thus to 
leave him in his sorrow, old age, and great- 
ness, with thoSe words of mortal fading, 
yet everlasting loyalty and hope. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE CURATE IN CHARGE. 


CHAPTER III. 
AUNT JANE. 


THE St. Johns had one relative, and 
only one, so far as they knew. This was 
Miss Jane Maydew, who lived in London, 
the aunt of their mother, a lady who pos- 
sessed in her own right — but, alas, only 
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in the form of an annuity — the magnifi- 
cent income of two hundred and fif 

pounds a year. To think that this old 
lady, with only herself to think of, should 
have fifty pounds more b pee than a 
clergyman with a family, and all the parish 
looking to him! More than once this idea 
had crossed even Hester’s mind, though 
she was very reasonable and could make 
her pounds go further than most people. 
Miss Maydew was not very much older 
than her niece, but yet she was an old 
lady, sixty-five, or thereabouts. She liked 
her little comforts as well as most people, 
yet she had laid by fifty pounds of her in- 
come for the last twenty years, with the 
utmost regularity. A thousand pounds is 
a pretty little sum of money, but it does 
not seem much to account for twenty years 
of savings. A stockbroker might make it 
easily in a morning by a mere transfer 
from one hand to another; and to think 
how much wear and tear of humanity can 
be in it on the other hand! It is discour- 
aging to poor economists to feel how little 
they can do, labour as they may; but I 
don’t think Miss Maydew had anything of 
this feeling. She was on the contrary very 
proud of her thousand pounds. It was 
her own creation, she had made it out of 
nothing; and the name of it, a thousand 
pounds ! was asa strain of music in her 


‘ears, like the name of a favourite child. 


Perhaps it was the completion of this beau- 
tiful sum, rounded and finished like a poem, 
which gave her something of that satisfac- 
tion and wish for repose which follows the 
completion of every great work; and this 
brought about her visit to Brentburn, and 
all that directly and indirectly followed it. 
She had not seen the St. Johns since Hes- 
ter’s death, though they were her nearest 
relatives, the natural heirs of the fortune 
she had accumulated. And the summer 
was warming into June, and everything 
spoke of the country. Miss Maydewlive 

in Great Coram Street, Russell Square. 
She had two charming large rooms, her 
bedroom at the back, her sitting-room at 
the front, the two drawing-rooms in better 
days of the comfortable Bloomsbury man- 
sion. But even when your rooms are airy 
and cool it is hard to fight against that 
sense of summer which drops into a Lon- 
don street in the warm long days, waking 
recollections of all kinds, making eyelids 
drowsy, and the imagination work. Even 
the cries in the street, the “ flowers a-blow- 
ing and a-growing” of the costermongers, 
the first vegetables, the “groundsel for 
your birds,” and the very sight of the 
greengrocer opposite with his groves of 
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young cabbages and baskets of young po- 
tatoes awoke this sensation of summer in 
the heart of the solitary woman at her win- 
dow. Her youth, which was so full of 
summer, stirred in her once more, and old 
scenes all framed in waving foliage of trees 
and soft enclosures of greensward, came 
before her closed eyes as she dozed 
through the long long sunny afternoon. A 
frugal old maiden, lodging in two rooms in 
a noisy Bloomsbury street, and saving fifty 
pounds a year, is as little safe as any poet 
from such visitations. As she sat there 
musing in that strange confusion of mind 
which makes one wonder sometimes 
whether the things one recollects ever 
were, or were merely a dream, Hester and 
Hester’s children came into Miss May- 
dew’s mind. She had not seen them since 
her niece’s death, and what might have 
become of the poor children:left with that 
incapable father? This thought simmered 
in her fancy for a whole week, then sud- 
denly one morning when it was finer than 
ever, and the very canaries sang wildly in 
their cages, and the costermonger’s cries 
lost all their hoarseness in the golden air, 
she took the decided step of going off to 
the railway and taking a ticket for Brent- 
burn. It was not very far, an hour’s jour- 
ney only, and there was no need to take 
any luggage with her as she could return 
the same night; so the excursion was both 
cheap and easy, as mild an extravagance 
as heart could desire. 

The air was full of the wild sweet fresh- 
ness of the pines as she landed on the edge 
of the common; the seed-pods on the gorse 
bushes were crackling in the heat, the rag- 
ged hedges on the roadside hung out lon 
pennons of straggling branches, blossome 
to the very tips with wild roses delicately 
sweet. Miss Maydew was not long in en- 
countering the objects of her interests. 
As she went along to the rectory carrying 
her large brown sunshade open in one 
hand, and her large white pocket-handker- 
chief to fan herself in the other, her ears 
and her eyes were alike attracted by a 
little group, under the shadow of a great 
tree just where the gorse and the pines 
ended. There were two tall girls in print 
frocks of the simplest character, and large 
hats of coarse straw; and seated on the 
root of the tree slightly raised above them, 
a plain little woman in a brown gown. 
Some well-worn volumes were lying on the 
grass, but the book which one of the girls 
held in her hand standing up in an atti- 
tude of indignant remonstrance, was a 
square slim book of a different aspect. 
The other held a huge pencil, one of those 
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weapons red at one end and blue at the 
other which schoolboys love, which she - 
twirled in her fingers with’ some excite- 
ment. - Miss Maydew divined at once who 
they were, and, walking slowly, listened. 
Their voices were by no means low, and 
they were quite unconscious of auditors 
and indifferent who might hear. 

“What does ‘nice’ mean?” cried the 
elder, flourishing the book. “Why is it 
not ladylike? If one is clever, and has a 
gift, is one not to use it? Not nice? I 
want to know what #éce means? ” 

“ My dear,” said the governess, “I wish 
you would not always be asking what 
everything means. A great many things 
are understood without explanation in good 
society ——” 

“But we don’t know anything about 
geod society, nor society at all. hy is 
it not nice for Mab to draw? Why is it 
unladylike ?” cried the girl, her eyes spark- 
ling. As for the other one, she shrugged 
her shoulders, and twirled her pencil, while 
Miss Brown looked at them with a feeble 
protestation, clasping her hands in despair. 

“Oh, Cicely! never anything but why? 
— why?” she said, with lofty yet pitying 
disapproval. “You may be sure it is so 
when ‘I say it.” Then, leaving this high 
position for the more dangerous exercise of 
reason, “ Besides, the more one thinks of 
it, the more improper it seems. There are 
drawings of gentlemen in that book. Is 
that nice, do you suppose? Gentlemen! 
Put it away; and, Mabel, I desire you never 
to do anything so very unladylike again.” 

“But, Miss Brown!” said the younger ; 
“there are a great many gentlemen in the 
world. I can’t help seeing them, can 1?” 

‘A young lady who respects herself, 
and who has been brought up as she ought, 
never looks at gentlemen. No, you can’t 
help seeing them; but to draw them you 
must /ook at them; you must study them. 
Oh!” said Miss Brown with horror, put- 
ting up her hands before her eyes ; “ never 
let me hear of such a thing again. Give 
me the book, Cicely. «It is too dreadful. 
I ought to burn it; but at least I must 
lock it away.” 

“ Don’t be afraid, Mab, she sha’n’t have 
the book,” said Cicely, with flashing eyes, 
stepping back, and holding the volume be- 
hind her in her clasped hands. 

Just then Miss Maydew touched her on 
the sleeve. “I can’t be mistaken,” said 
the old lady; “ you are so like your poor 
mother. Are you not Mr. St. John’s 
daughter ? I suppose you don’t remember 
me?” 

“It is Aunt Jane,” whispered Mab in 
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Cicely’s ear, getting up with a blush, more 
conscious of the interruption than her sis- 
ter was. Thetartist had the quickest eye. 

“Yes, it is Aunt Jane; I am glad you 
recollect,” said Miss Maydew. “I have 
come all the way from town to pay you a 
visit, and that is not a small matter on such 
a hot day.” 

“Papa will be very glad to see you,” 
said Cicely, looking up shy but pleased, 
with a flood of colour rushing over her face 
under the shade of her big hat. She was 
doubtful whether she should put up her 
pretty cheek to kiss the stranger, or wait 
for that salutation. She put out her hand, 
which seemed an intermediate measure. 
“TI am Cicely,” she said, “and this is 
Mab: we are very glad to see you, Aunt 
Jane.” 

Miss Brown got up hastily from under 
the tree, and made the stranger a curtsey. 
She gave a troubled glance at the girls’ 
frocks, which were not so fresh as they 
might have been. “ You will excuse their 
schoolroom dresses,” she said, “we were 
not expecting any one ; and it was so fine 
this morning that I indulged the young 
ladies, and let them do their work here. 
Ask your aunt, my dears, to come in.” 

“ Work!” said Miss Maydew, somewhat 
crossly, “I heard nothing but talk. Yes, 
I should like to go in, if you please. It is 
a long walk from the station — and so hot. 
Why, it is hotter here than in London, for 
all you talk about the country. There 
you can always get shade on one side of 
the street. This is like a furnace. I don’t 
know how you can live in such a blazing 
place ;” and the old lady fanned herself 
with her large white handkerchief, a sight 
which brought gleams of mischief into 
Mab’s brown eyes. The red and blue 
pencil twirled more rapidly round than 
ever in her fingers, and she cast a longing 
= at the sketch-book in Cicely’s 

and. The girls were quite cool, and at 
their ease under the great beech-tree, 
which threw broken shadows far over the 
grass, — shadows which waved about as 
the big boughs did, and refreshed the 


mind with soft visionary fanning. Their 
big hats shadowed two faces, fresh and 


cool like flowers, with that downy bloom 
upon them which is the privilege of ex- 
treme youth. Miss Brown, who was con- 
cerned about their frocks, saw nothing but 
the creases in their pink-and-white gar- 
ments; but what Miss Maydew saw was 
(she herself said) “a picture;” two fair 
slim things in white with touches of pink, 
’ in soft shade, with bright patches of sun- 
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shine flitting about them, and the green 
background of the common rolled back in 
soft undulations behind. Poor lady! she 
was a great contrast to this picture; her 
cheeks flushed with the heat, her bonnet- 
strings loosed, fanning herself with her 
handkerchief. And this was what woke 
up those gleams of fun in Mab’s saucy 
eyes. 

Me But it is not hot,” said Mab. “ How 
can you speak of a street when you are on 
the common? Don’t you smell the pines, 
Aunt Jane, and the honey in the gorse? 
Come under the tree near to us; it is not 
the least hot here.” 

“You are a conceited little person,” 
said Aunt Jane. ‘ 

“Oh, no! she is not conceited — she is 
only decided in her opinions,” said Cicely. 
“You see we are not hot in the shade. 
But come in this way, the back way, 
through the garden, which is always cool. 
Sit down here in the summer-house, Aunt 
I’ll run and get you some 


Jane, and rest. 
They are just beginning to 


strawberries. 
get ripe.” 

“You are a nice little person,” said 
Miss Maydew, sitting down with a sigh of 
relief. “I don’t want any strawberries, 
but you can come and kiss me. You are 
very like your poor mother. As for that 
thing, I don’t know who she is like — not 
our family, I am sure.” 

“ She is like the St. Johns,” said Cicely 
solemnly ; “ she is like papa.” 

Mab only laughed. She did not mind 
what people said. “I'll kiss you too,” she 
said, “ Aunt Jane, if you like; though you 
don’t like me.” 

“T never said I didn’t like you. I am 
not so very fond of my family as that. One 
can see you are a pickle, though I don’t 
so much mind that either; but I like to 
look at this one, because she is like your 
poor mother. Dear,dear! Hester’s very 
eyes, and her cheeks like two roses, and 
her nice brown wavy hair!” 

The girls drew near with eager interest, 
and Mab took up in her artist’s fingers a 
great handful of the hair which lay upon 
her sister’s shoulders. “Was mamma’s 
like that?” she said in awe and wonder; 
and Cicely, too, fixed her eyes upon her 
own bright locks reverentially. It gave 
them a new strange feeling for their moth- 
er to think that she had once been a girl 
like themselves. Strangest thought fora 
child’s mind to grasp; stranger even than 
the kindred thought, that one day those 
crisp half-curling locks, full of threads of 
gold, would be blanched like the soft 
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braids under Mrs. St. John’s cap. “ Poor 
mamma!” they said simultaneously under 
their breath. 

“ Brighter than that!” said Miss May- 
dew, seeing across the mists of years a 

lorified vision of youth, more lovely than 
Tater had ever been. “ Ah, well!” she 
added with a sigh, “time goes very quick- 
ly, girls. Before you know, you will be 
old, too, and tell the young ones how 
pretty go were long ago. Yes, Miss Au- 
dacity! you mayn’t believe it, but I was 
pretty, too.” 

“ Oh, yes, I believe it!” cried Mab, re- 
lieved from the momentary gravity which 
had subdued her. “You have a hand- 
some nose still, and not nearly so bad a 
mouth as most people. I should like to 
draw you, just as you stood under the 
beech-tree ; that was beautiful ! ” she cried, 
clapping her hands. Miss Maydew was 
pleased. She recollected how she had 
admired the two young creatures under 
that far-spreading shade; and it did not 
seem at all unnatural that they should in 
their turn have admired her. 

“Mabel! Mabel!” said Miss Brown, 
who knew better, lifting a warning finger. 
Miss Maydew took up the sketch-book 
which Cicely had laid on the rough table 
in the summer-house. “Is this what you 
were all talking about?” she said. But at 
this moment the governess withdrew and 
followed Cicely into the house. She 
walked through the garden towards the 
rectory in a very dignified way. She could 
not stand by and laugh faintly at carica- 
tures of herself as some high-minded peo- 
ple are capable of doing. “I hope Miss 
Maydew will say what she thinks very 
plainly,” she said to Cicely, who flew past 
her in a great hurry with a fresh clean 
white napkin out of the linen-press. But 
Cicely was much too busy to reply. As 
for Mab, I think she would have escaped 
too, had she been able; but as that was 
impossible, she stood up very demurely 
while her old aunt turned over the book, 
which was a note-book ruled with blue 
lines, and intended for a more virtuous 
purpose than that to which it had been 
appropriated; and it was not until Miss 
Maydew burst into a short but hearty 
laugh over a caricature of Miss Brown 
that Mab ventured to breathe. 

“You wicked little thing! Are these 
yours ?” said Miss Maydew; “and how 
dared you let that poor woman see them? 
Why she is there to the life!” 

“Oh! Aunt Jane, give me the book! 
She has never seen them: only a few in- 
nocent ones at the beginning. Oh! please 
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give me the book! I don’t want her to 
see them!” cried Mab. 

“ You hate her, I suppose ?” 

“Oh! no, no! give me the book, Aunt 
Jane! We don’t hate her at all; we like 
her rather. Oh! please give it me before 
she comes back !” 

“Why do you make caricatures of her, 
then?” said Miss Maydew, fixing her eyes 
severely on the girl’s face. 

“ Because she is such fun!” cried Mab; 
“because it is such fun. I don’t mean 
any harm, but if people will look funny, 
how can I help it? Give me the book, 
Aunt Jane!” 

“TI suppose I looked funny too,” said 
Miss Maydew, “under the beech-tree, 
fanning myself with my pocket-handker- 
chief. I thought I heard you giggle. Go 
away, you wicked little thing! Here is 
your sister coming. I like her a great 
deal better than you!” 

“So she is, a great deal better than 
me,” said Mab picking up her book. She 
stole away, giving herself a serious lec- 
ture, as Cicely tripped into the summer- 
house_carrying a tray. “I must not do it 
again,” she said to herself. “ It is silly of 
me. It is always getting me into scrapes ; 
even papa, when I showed him that one 
of himself!” Here Mab paused to laugh, * 
— for it had been very funny, — and then 
blushed violently; for certainly it was 
wrong, very wrong to caricature one’s papa. 
“ At all events,” she said under her breath, 
“Tl get a book with a lock and key as 
soon as ever I have any money, and show 
them only to Cicely; but oh! I must, I 
must, just this once, do Aunt Jane!” 

Cicely meanwhile came into the sum- 
mer-house carrying the tray. “It is not 
the right time for it, I know,” she said, 
“but I felt sure you would like a cup of 
tea. Doesn’t it smell nice —like the hay- 
fields? Teais always nice, is it not, Aunt 
Jane?” 

“ My darling, you are the very image of 
your poor mother!” said Miss Maydew 
with tears in hereyes. “She was always 
one who took the trouble. to think what 
And what 

















































her friends would like best. 


good tea it is, and how nicely served! 
Was the kettle boiling? Ah! I recog- 
nize your dear mother in that. It used 


always to be a saying with us at home that 
the kettle should always be boiling in a 
well-regulated house.” 

~Then the old lady began to ask cun- 
ning questions about the household: 
whether Cicely was in the habit of making 
tea and carrying trays about, as she di 
this so nicely; and other close and deli- 
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cate cross-examinations, by which she 
found out a great deal about the qualities 
of the servant and the governess. Miss 
Maydew was too clever to tell Cicely what 
she thought at the conclusion of her in- 
quiry, but she went in thoughtfully to the 
house, and was somewhat silent as the 
girls took her all over it— to the best 
room to take off her bonnet, to their room 
to see what a pretty view they had, and 
into all the empty chambers. The com- 
ments she made as she followed them 
were few but significant. “It was rather 
extravagant of your papa to furnish it all ; 
he never mine have wanted so large a 
house,” she said. 

“Oh! but the furniture is the rector’s, 
it is not papa’s,” cried her conductors, 
both in a breath. 

“T shouldn’t like, if I were him, to have 
the charge of other people’s furniture,” 
Miss Maydew replied; and it seemed to 
the girls that she was rather disposed to 
find fault with all poor papa’s arrange- 
ments, though she was so kind to them. 
Mr. St. John was “in the parish,” and did 
not come back till it was time for the early 
dinner; and it was late in the afternoon 
when Miss Maydew, knocking at his stud 
door, went in alone to “have a talk” wit 
* him, with the intention of “ giving him her 
mind” on several subjects, written fully 
in her face. The study was a well-sized 
room looking out upon the garden, and 
furnished with heavy book-shelves and 
bureaux in old dark-coloured mahogany. 
The carpet was worn, but those mournful 
pieces of furniture defied the action of 
time. She looked round upon them with 
a slightly supercilious critical glance. 

“ The room is very well furnished,” she 
said, “Mr. St. John; exceedingly well 
furnished; to rub it up and keep it in 
order must give your servant a great deal 
of work.” 

“It is not my furniture, but Mr. Ches- 
ter’s, my rector,” said the curate; “we 
never had very much of our own.” 

“It must give the maid a deal of work 
all the same, and that’s why the girls have 
so much housemaiding to do, I suppose,” 
said Miss Maydew sharply. “To tell the 
truth, that was what I came to speak of. 
I am not at all satisfied, Mr. St. John, 
about the girls.” 

“The girls? They are quite well, I 
think, quite well,” said Mr. St. John meek- 
ly. He was not accustomed to be spoken 
to in this abrupt tone. 

“T was not poe | of their health ; of 
course they are well, how could they help 
being well with so much fresh air, and a 
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cow, I suppose, and all that? I don’t like 
the way they are managed. They are 
nice girls, but that Miss Brown knows 
just about as much how to manage them 
as you — as that table does, Mr. St. John. 
It is ridiculous. She has no control over 
them. Now I’Ill tell you what is my opin- 
ion. They ought to be sent to school.” 

“To school!” he said, startled. “I 
thought girls were not sent to school.” 

“Ah, that is when they have a nice 
mother to look after them — a woman like 
poor Hester ; but what are those two do- 
ing? You don’t look after them yourself, 
Mr. St. John?” ; 

“T suppose it can’t be said that I do,” 
he said, with hesitation: “perhaps it is 
wrong, but what do I know of girls’ edu- 
cation? and then they all said I should 
have Miss Brown.” 

“Who are ‘they all’? You should 
have asked me. I should never have said 
Miss Brown. Not that I’ve anything 
against her. She is a good, silly creature 
enough — but pay attention to me, please, 
Mr. St. John. I say the girls should go 
to school.” 

“It is very likely you may be right,” 
said Mr. St. John, who always yielded to 
impetuosity, “but what should I do with 
Miss Brown?” 

“Send her away—nothing could be 
more easy: tell her that you shall not 
want her services any longer. You must 
give her a month’s notice, unless she was 
engaged in some particular way.” 

“1 don’t know,” said the curate in trep- 
idation. “Bless me, it will be very un- 
pleasant. What will she do? What do 
you think she would say? Don’t you 
think, on the whole, we get on very well 
as we are? I have always been told that 
it was bad to send girls to school; and 
besides it costs a great deal of money,” 
he added after a pause. “I don’t know if 
I could afford it; that is a thing which 
must be thought of,” he said, with a sense 
of relief. 

“T have thought of that,” said Miss 
Maydew triumphantly: “the girls interest 
me, and I will send them to school. Oh, 
don’t say anything. I don’t do it for 
thanks. Tome their improving will be my 
recompense. Put all anxiety out of your 
mind; I will undertake the whole ——” 

“ But, Miss Maydew!” 

“ There are no buts in the matter,” said 
Aunt Jane, rising; “I have quite settled 
it. I have saved a nice little sum, which 
will go to them eventually, and I should 
like to see them ina position to do me 
credit. Don’t say anything, Mr. St. John. 
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Hester’s girls !— poor Hester !— no one 
in the world can have so great a claim 
upon me; and no one can tell so well as 
I what they lost in poor Hester, Mr. St. 
John —and what you lost as well.” 

The curate bowed his head. Though 
he was so tranquil and resigned, the name 
of his Hester went to his heart, with a dull 
pang, perhaps — for he was growing old, 
and had a calm unimpassioned spirit — 
but still with a pang, and no easy words 
of mourning would come to his lip. 

“Yes, indeed,” said Aunt Jane, “I don’t 
know that I ever knew any one like her; 
and her girls shall have justice, they shall 
have justice, Mr. St. John. I mean to 
make it my business to find them a school 
— but till you have heard from me finally,” 
she added, turning back after she had 
reached the door, “it will be as well not 
to say anything to Miss Brown.” 

“Oh, no,” said the curate eagerly, “it 
will be much best to say nothing to Miss 
Brown.” 

Miss Maydew nodded at him confiden- 
tially as she went away, and left him in all 
the despair of an unexpected crisis. He 
say anything to Miss Brown! What should 
he say? That he had no further occasion 
for her services? But how could he say 
so to a lady? Had he not always gone 
upon the amiable ground that she had 
done him the greatest favour in coming 
there to teach his daughters, and now to 
dismiss her—to dismiss her! Mr. St. 
John’s heart sunk down, down to the very 
heels of his boots. It was all very easy 
for Aunt Jane, who had not got it to do; 
but he, Ze / how was he ever to summon 
his courage and say anything like this to 
Miss Brown? , 


CHAPTER IV. 
MISS BROWN. 


Mr. ST. JOHN’S mind w23 very much 
moved by this conversation. It threwa 
shadow over his harmless life. He could 
not say good-night or good-morning to 
Miss Brown without feeling in his very 
soul the horror of the moment when he 
should have to say to her that he had no 
further need for her services. To say it 
to Hannah in the kitchen would have 
been dreadful enough, but in that case he 
could at least have employed Miss Brown, 
or even Cicely, to do it for him, whereas 
now he could employ no one. Some- 
times, from the mere attraction of horror, 
he ‘would rehearse it under his breath 
when he sat up late, and knew that no one 
was up in the rectory, or when he was 
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alone on some quiet road at the other ex- 
tremity of the parish. “I shall have no 
further need for your services.” Terrible 
formula! the mere thought of which froze 
the blood in his veins. This horror made 
him less sociable than he had ever been. 
He took no more of those evening walks 
which he had once liked in his quiet way, 
when, the two girls speeding on before, 
with their restless feet, he would saunter 
along the twilight road after them, at ease 
and quiet, with his hands under his coat- 
tails; while little Miss Brown, generally a 
step or two behind, came trotting = be 
him with her small steps, propounding 
little theological questions, or moral doubts 

upon which she would like to have his 

opinion. The evening stillness, the shad-. 
owy, soft gloom about, the mild, grey mist 

of imperfect vision that made everything 
dreamy and vague, suited him better than 

the light and colour of the day. As he 

wandered on, in perfect repose and ease, 

with the two flitting figures before him, 

darting from side to side of the road, and 

from bush to bush of the common, their 

voices sounding like broken links of 

music, notwithstanding all that he had had 

in his life to wear him down, the curate 

was happy. Very often at the conclusion 

of these walks he would go through the 

churchyard and stand for a moment at the 

white cross over his wife’s grave. But 

this act did not change his mood ; he went 

there as he might have gone had Hester 

been ill in bed, to say softly, “ Good-night, 

my dear,” through the closed curtains. 

She made him no reply; but she was well 

off and happy, dear soul! and why should 

not he be so too? And when he went in to 

supper after, he was always very cheerful ; 

it was with him the friendliest moment of 

the day. 

But this was all over since Miss May- 
dew’s visit; the thought of the moment, 
no doubt approaching, when he would have 
to say, “ I shall have no further need for 

our services,” overwhelmed him. He 

ad almost said it over like a parrot on 
several occasions, so poisoned was his 
mind by the horror that was to come. 
And Miss Maydew, I need not say, did 
not let any grass grow under her feet in 
the matter. She was so convinced of 
Miss Brown’s incapacity, and so eager in 
following out her own plan, and so much 
interested in the occupation it gave her, 
that her tranquil life was quite revolution- 
ized by it. She went to call upon all her 
friends, and consulted them anxiously 
about the young ladies’ schools they knew. 
“It must not be too expensive, but it must 
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be very good,” she told all her acquaint- 
ances, who were, like most other people, 
struck with respect by the name of St. 
John. Almost an excitement arose in 
that quiet, respectable neighbourhood, 
—— even into those stately houses 
in Russell Square, at two or three of 
which Miss Maydew visited. ‘“ Two very 
sweet girls, the daughters of a clergyman, 
the sort of girls whom it would be an ad- 
vantage to any establishment to receive,” 
Miss “Maydew’s friends said; aad the con- 
clusion was that the old lady found “ va- 
cancies” for her nieces in the most unex- 
pected way in a school of very high pre- 
tensions indeed, which gladly accepted on 
lower terms than usual, girls so well rec- 
ommended, and with so well-sounding a 
name. She wrote with triumph in Ser 
heart to their father as soon as she had 
arrived at this summit of her wishes, and, 
I need not say, carried despair to his. 
But even after he had received two or 
three warnings, Mr. St. John could not 
screw his courage to the sticking-point for 
the terrible step that was required of him; 
and it was only a letter from Miss May- 
dew, announcing her speedy arrival to 
escort the girls to their school, and her 
desire that their clothes should be got 
ready, that forced him into action. A 
more miserable man was not in all the 
country than, when thus compelled by fate, 
the curate was. He had not been able to 
sleep all night for thinking of this dread- 
ful task before him. He was not able to 
eat any breakfast, and the girls were con- 
sulting together what could be the matter 
with papa when he suddenly came into 
the schoolroom, where Miss Brown sat 
placidly at the large deal table, setting 
copies in her neat little hand. All his 
movements were so quiet and gentle that 
the abruptness of his despair filled the 
girls with surprise and dismay. 

“Papa came flouncing in,” Mab said, 
who was partly-touched and partly indig- 
nant—indignant at being sent off to 
school, touched by the sight of his evi- 
dent emotion. The girls believed that 
this emotion was called forth by the idea 
of parting with them; they did not know 
that it was in reality a mixture of fright 
and horror as to how he was to make that 
terrible announcement to Miss Brown. 

“ My dears,” he said, faltering, “I have 
got a letter from your aunt Jane. I am 
afraid it will take you by surprise as —as 
it has done me. She wants you to— go 
— to school.” . 

“To school!” they cried both together, 
in unfeigned horror and alarm. Miss 
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Brown, who had been ruling her copy- 
books very nicely, acknowledging Mr. St. 
John’s entrance only by a smile, let the 
pencil drop out of her hand. 

“It is—very sudden,” he said, trem- 
bling, “very sudden. Your poor aunt is 
that kind of a woman. She means to be 
very kind to you, my dears; and she had 
made up her mind that you must be edu- 
cated ——” 

“Educated! Are we not being edu- 
cated now? Miss Brown teaches us 
everything — oe we require to 
know,” said Cicely, her colour rising, 
planting herself in front of the governess ; 
as she had sprung up to defend her sister, 
when Miss Maydew saw her first. At 
that age Cicely was easily moved to in- 
dignation, and started forward perhaps 
too indiscriminately in behalf of any one 
who might be assailed. She was ready 
to put Miss Brown upon the highest 
pedestal, whenever a word was said in her 
disfavour. 

“So I think, my dear; so I think,” said 
the frightened curate. “I made that ver 
remark to your aunt; but it is very dif- 
ficult to struggle against the impetuosity 
of a lady, and — and perhaps being taken 
by surprise, I— acquiesced more easily 
than I ought.” 

“ But we won’t go —we can’t go,” cried 


Mab. “I shall die, and Cicely will die, if 
we are sent away from home.” 
“My dears!” said poor Mr. St. John 


—this impetuosity was terrible to him — 
“you must not say so; indeed you must 
not say so. What could I say to your 
aunt? She means to give you all she has, 
and how could I oppose her? She means 
it for the best. I am sure she means it 
for the best.” 

“And did you really consent,” said 
Cicely seriously, looking him straight in 
the eyes, “ without ever saying a word to 
us, or to Miss Brown? Oh, papa, I could 
not have believed it of you! I hate Aunt 
Jane! Miss Brown, dear!” cried the 
girl, throwing her arms suddenly round 
the little governess, “it is not Mab’s fault 
nor mine!” 

Then it was Miss Brown’s turn to fall 
upon the unhappy curate and slay him. 
“ My dear love,” she said, “how could I 
suppose it was your fault or Mab’s? Ex- 
cept a little levity now and then, which 
was to be expected at your age, you have 
been very good, ve ood children. 
There is no fault at all in the matter,” she 
continued, turning, with that magnanfinity 
of the aggrieved which is so terrible to an 
offender, to Mr. St. John. “ Perhaps it 
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is a little sudden; perhaps a person so 
fond of the girls as I am might have been 
expected to be consulted as to the best 
school; for there is a great difference in 
schools. But Miss Maydew is very im- 
petuous, and I don’t blame your dear papa. 
When do you wish me to leave, sir?” she 
said, looking at him with a smile, which 
tortured the curate, upon her lips. 

“ Miss Brown, I hope you will not think 
badly of me,” he said. “ You can’t think 
how hard all this is upon me.” 

The little woman rose up, and waved 
her hand with dignity. “We must not 
enter into such questions,” she said; “ if 
you will be so very kind as to tell me when 
you would like me to go.” 

I don’t know what incoherent words the 
curate stammered forth: that she should 
stay as long as she liked; that she must 
make her arrangements entirely to suit 
herself; that he had never thought of 
wishing her to go. This was what he 
said in much disturbance and agitation of 
mind instead of the other formula he had 
rehearsed about having no further need 
for her services. All this Miss Brown re- 
ceived with the pale smiling of the injured 
and magnanimous ; while the girls looked 
fiercely on their father, leaving him alone 
and undefended. When he got away he 
was so exhausted that he did not feel able 
to go out into the parish, but withdrew to 
his study, where he lurked, half paralyzed, 
all the rest of the day, like the criminal 
abandoned by woman and by man, which 
he felt himself to be. 

And I will not attempt to describe the 
commotion which this announcement 
raised in the rest of the house. Miss 
Brown kept up that smile of magnani- 
mous meekness all day. She would not 
give in. “No, my dears,” she said, 
“there is nothing to be said except that it 
is a little sudden. I think your papa is 
quite right, and that you are getting be- 
yond me.” 

“Tt is not papa,” said Cicely; “it is 
that horrible Aunt Jane.” 

“ And she was quite right,” said the 
magnanimous governess; “quite right. 
She saw that I was not strong enough. It 
is a little sudden, that is all; and we must 
not make mountains out of molehills, my 
dears.” But she too retired to her room 
early, where, sitting forlorn at the window, 
she had a good cry, poor soul; for she 
had begun to grow fond of this rude soli- 
tude, and she had no home. 

As for the girls, after their first dismay 
and wrath the tide turned with them. 
They were going out into the unknown, 
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words which sound so differently to dif- 
ferent ears —so miserable to some, so ex- 
citing to others. To Cicely and Mab they 
were exciting only. A new world, new 
faces, new people to know, new places to 
see, new things to hear; gradually they 
forgot their wrath alike and their emo- 
tion at this thought. A thrill of awe, of 
fear, of delicious curiosity and wonder ran 
through them. This checked upon their 
very lips those reproaches which they had 
been pouring forth addressed to their 
father and to Aunt Jane. Would they be 
miserable after all? should not they, 
rather, on the whole, /zée it, if it was not 
wrong to say so? This first silenced, 
then insinuated into their lips little broken 
words, questions and wonderings which 
betrayed to each the other’s feelings. “It 
might be—fun, perhaps,” Mab said at 
last; then looked up frightened at Cicely, 
eae | if her sister would metaphor- 
ically kill her for saying so. But then a 
gleam in Cicely’s eyes looked as if she 
thought so too. 

Miss Brown set about very bravely next 
morning to get their things inorder. She 
was very brave, and determined to be 
magnanimous, but I cannot say that she 
was cheerful. It is true that she kept 
smiling all day long, like Malvolio, though 
with the better motive of concealing her 
disappointment and pain and unjust feel- 
ing; but the effect of this smile was de- 
pressing. She was determined, whatever 
— happen, to do her duty to the last: 
and then, what did it matter what should 
follow? With this valiant resolution she 
faced the crisis and nobly took up all its 
duties. She bought I don’t know how 
many dozens of yards of nice “long- 
cloth,” and cut out and made up, chie 
with the sewing-machine, garments are 4 
she discreetly called “ under-clothing ” for 
the girls; for her delicacy shunned the 
familiar names of those indispensable 
articles. She found it needful that they 
should have new Sunday frocks, and en- 
gaged the parish dressmaker for a week, 
and went herself to town to buy the stuff, 
after the girls and she had spent an anx- 
ious yet not unpleasant afternoon in look- 
ing over patterns. All this she did, and 
never a word of murmur escaped her lips. 
She was a heroic woman. And the busy 
days pursued each other so rapidly that 
the awful morning came, and the girls, 
weeping, yet not uncheerful, were swept 
away by the “fly” from the station — 
where Miss Maydew, red and excited, 
met them, and carried them off remorse- 
less on their further way —before any 
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one had time to breathe, much less to 
think. Mr. St. John went to the station 
with his daughters, and coming back alone 
and rather sad, for the first time forgot 
Miss Brown; so that when he heard a 
low sound of the piano in the schoolroom 
he was half frightened, and, without think- 
ing, went straight to the forsaken room to 
see what it was. Poor curate ! — unfortu- 
nate Mr. St. John! and not less unfortu- 
nate Miss Brown. The music had ceased 
before he reached the door, and when he 
went in nothing was audible but a melan- 
‘ choly little sound of sobbing and crying. 
Miss Brown was sitting before the ol 
piano with her head bowed down in her 
hands. Her little sniffs and sobs were 
pitiful to hear. When he spoke she gave 
a great start, and got up trembling, wip- 
ing her tears hastily away with her hand- 
kerchief. “Did you speak, sir?” she 
said, with her usual attempt at cheerful- 
ness. “I hope I did not disturb you; I 
was — amusing myself a little, until it is 
time for my train. My th-things are all 
packed and r-ready,” said the poor little 


woman, making a deplorable effort at a|i 


smile. The sobs in her voice struck poor 
Mr. St. John to the very heart. 

“ T have never had time,” he said in the 
tone of a self-condemned criminal, “ to 
ask where you are going, Miss Brown.” 

“Oh yes, I have a pl-place to go to,’’ 
she said, “I have written to the Govern- 
esses’ Institution, Mr. St. John, and very 
fo-fortunately they have a vacant room.” 

“The Governesses’ Institution! Is 
that the only place you have to go to?” 
he said. 

“ Indeed, it is a very nice place,” said 
Miss Brown; very quiet and lady-like, 
and not d-dear. I have, excuse me, I have 
got so fo-fond of them. I never meant to 
cry. Itis in Harley Street, Mr. St. John, 
very nice and respectable, and a great 
b-blessing to have such a place, when one 
has no h-home.” 

Mr. St. John walked to the other end 
of the room, and then back again, twice 
over. How conscience-stricken he was! 
While poor Miss Brown bit her lips and 
winked her eyelids to keep the tears 
away. Oh, why couldn’t he go away, and 
let her have her cry out? But he did not 
do that. He stopped short at the table 
where she had set so many sums and cut 
out so much under-clothing, and half turn- 
ing his back upon her said, faltering, 
“Would it not be better to stay here, 
Miss Brown?” 

The little governess blushed from head 
to foot, I am sure, if any one could have 
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seen; she felt thrills of confusion run all 
over her at such a suggestion. “Oh, no, 
no,” she cried, “you: are very kind, Mr. 
St. John, but I have nobody but myself to 
take care of now, and I could not stay here 
a day, not now the girls are gone.” 

The poor curate did not move. He 
took off the lid of the big inkstand and 
examined it as if that were what he was 
thinking of. The Governesses’ Institu- 
tion sounded miserable to him, and what 
could he do? “Miss Brown,” he said 
in a troubled voice, “if you think you 
would like to marry me, I have no objec- 
tion; and then you know you could stay.” 

“ Mr. St. John!” 

“Yes; that is the only thing I can think 
of,” he said, with a sigh. “ After being 
here for years, how can you go to a Gov- 
ernesses’ Institution? Therefore, if you 
think you would like it, Miss Brown —~” 

How can I relate what followed? “Oh! 
Mr. St. John, you are speaking out of 
pity, only pity!” said the little woman, 
with a sudden romantic gleam of certainty 
that he must have been a victim of despair- 
ing love for her all this time, and that the 
school-going of the girls was but a device 
for bringing out his passion. But Mr. 
St. John did not deny this charge, as she 
expected he would. “I don’t know about 
pity,” he said, confused, “but I am very 
sorry, and—and I don’t see any other 
way.” 

This was how it happened that three 
weeks after the girls went to school Mr. 
St. John married Miss Brown. She went 
to the Governesses’ Institution after all, 
resolute in her propriety, until the needful 
interval had passed, and then she came 
back as Mrs. St. John, to her own great 
surprise, and to the still greater surprise 
and consternation of the curate himself, 
and of the parish, who could not believe 
their ears. I need not say that Miss May- 
dew was absolutely furious, or that it was 
a great shock to Cicely and Mab when 
they were told what had happened. They 
did not trust themselves to say much to 
each other on the subject. It was the 
only subject, indeed, which they did not 
discuss between themselves; but by-and- 
by even they got used to it, as people do 
to everything, and they were quite friendly, 
though distant, to Mrs. St. John. 

Only one other important event occurred 
to that poor, little woman in her life. A 
year after her marriage she had twin boys, 
to the still greater consternation of the 
curate; and three years after this she 
died. Thus the unfortunate man was left 
once more with two helpless children on 
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his hands, as helpless. himself as either of 
them, and again subject as before to the 
advice of all the parish. They counselled 
him this time “a good nurse,” not a gov- 
erness; but fortunately other actors ap- 
peared on the scene before he had time to 
see the excellent creature whom Mrs. 
Brockmill, of Fir-Tree House, knew of. 
While he listened hopelessly, a poor man 
of sixty-five, casting piteous looks at the 
two babies whom he had no right, he 
knew, to have helped into the world, 
Cicely and Mab, with bright faces and 
flying feet, were already on the way to his 
rescue; and here, dear reader, though 
you may think you already know some- 
thing of it, this true story really begins. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
NATURAL RELIGION. 


IV. 


AT the outset I drew a distinction be- 
tween theology and religion. Theology I 
considered to be the intellectual or scien- 
tific knowledge of God, religion the imag- 
inative or sympathetic knowledge of Him. 
After examining then to what extent the- 
ology is modified by the omission of the 
supernatural source of knowledge, after 
showing that it is in no way destroyed, 
since it has always been of the essence of 
theology to inquire what is the relation of 
the universe to human ideals —and this 
inquiry remains legitimate, necessary, and 
all-important, whether we appeal to natural 
or supernatural evidence — I pass on to 
consider the modification produced by the 
same omission in religion. With what 
feelings should we regard God contem- 
plated only in nature? 

It will be evident from what was said 
at the close of the last chapter, that the 
common impressions about the worship of 
nature are quite mistaken. It is vaguely 
imagined that the worship of nature is 
neither more nor less than classical pa- 
ganism, and that to adopt it would be to 
revive the “golden years” Shelley sings 
of, to substitute a madre natura for the 
Christian Church, and Pan or Apollo for 
Christ. This is a misconception of pre- 
cisely the same sort as that which regards 
nature as pitiless and inhuman. Let us 
always remember that nature, as we are 
using that most ambiguous of words, is 
opposed simply to the supernatural. 
Sometimes, as I pointed out, it is opposed 
to man. When paganism is said to bea 
worship of nature, the word is used in a 
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third sense, and one somewhat indeter- 
minate. It is opposed rather to civiliza- 
tion. Paganism did not confine itself to 
the worship of inanimate nature. It 
deified, to be sure, the sun and moon, the 
sky, the morning and evening star, and all 
the principal phenomena of inanimate na- 
ture. But it worshipped also certain dei- 
ties who were supposed to preside over 
human life, powers of birth, marriage, and 
death, protectors of tribes and cities, 
powers of war and commerce, powers of 
the human mind. When we call it nature- 
worship therefore we are not using the 
word nature simply as opposed to man. 
But it so happened, we may say quite 
accidentally, that in its worship of the phe- 
nomena of man paganism paused abruptly. 
The worshipping disposition in the ancient 
nations decayed as society advanced; they 
ceased to increase their pantheon as hu- 
man phenomena became known to them. 
The consequence is that the deities that 
have to do with human life in paganism 
concern only what is most elementary and 
primitive in human life. To people in the 
tribal stagé paganism would have seemed 
to embrace the whole of humanity as well 
as inanimate nature. But when nations 
had left that stage far behind them, when 
they had devised complicated politics, and 
invented arts and sciences, paganism still 
remained in its old condition. It did not 
progress, and in the last ages of the an- 
cient world the traditional religions re- 
flected the image of a much simpler time. 
This in reality deprived them of all influ- 
ence except with the rural population, but 
at the same time it gave them a charm to 
all those who were influenced by that 
reaction against civilization and progress 
which is always going on. The same 
charm is felt by us when we look back 
upon — When we see statues of 
Pan or Faunus, when we read Homer, we 
feel the fascination of naiveté and sim- 
plicity. And to express what we feel we 
fall back upon the unfortunate and over- 
worked word nature. We say these old 
pagans worshipped nature, meaning ap- 
parently to say that their thoughts and 
feelings had not been much modified by the 
influence of thinkers, inventors, systema- 
tizers, that in fact their minds were in a 
childlike state, and had the freshness and 
joyousness of childhood. 

Evidently nature here is not in any way 
opposed to the supernatural. The super- 
natural could not enter into any creed 
more than it entered into the creeds of 
these so-called worshippers of nature. 

And if the supernatural were omitted 
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from our present creeds the residuum would 
not be classical paganism. It would be 
something like what paganism would have 
been if religious feeling had not been 
weakened by the growing complication of 
human life. Had men’s minds continued 
as religious in the age of Aristotle as the 
were in the days of Homer, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how paganism would have de- 
veloped. The great product of civilization 
is the development in men’s minds of the 
feeling of justice, duty, and self-sacrifice. 
These new feelings, then, would have em- 
bodied themselves in new deities, or new 
conceptions of old ones. Paganism in 
developing would have become moral, and 
so would have lost all the charm which 
the moderns, tired of morality, find in it. 
And in doing so it would not necessarily 
have given more weight to the supernatu- 
ral, and might easily have given less. 
Notions of duty and morality have no 
necessary connection with the supernat- 
ural. The worship of God in nature there- 
fore, the worship of the Being revealed to 
us by science, would not be a religion 
without morality, because however science 
may repudiate the supernatural, it cannot 
repudiate the law of duty. To human 
beings that have reached a certain social 
stage, duty is a thing quite as real as the 
sun and stars, and exciting much deeper 
feelings. In the sense in which we are 
using the word duty is a part of nature. 
The worship of nature, therefore, would 
be no paganism. It would not be mere 
animal happiness or esthetic enjoyment 
of beauty. It would be far more like 
Christianity. It would be mainly con- 
cerned with questions of right and wrong ; 
it would be in almost as much danger as 
Christianity of running into excesses of 
introspection and asceticism. 

But now that we are on our guard 
against this misconception let us go some- 
what further back to inquire what the re- 
ligion of God in nature will be. The word 
religion is commonly and conveniently ap- 
propriated to the feelings with which we 
regard God. But those feelings — love, 
awe, admiration, which together make up 
religion — are felt in various combinations 
for human beings, and even for inanimate 
objects. Itis not exclusively but only far 
excellence that religion is directed towards 
God. When feelings of admiration are 
very strong they find vent in some act; 
when they are strong and at the same 
time serious and permanent, they express 
themselves in recurring acts, and hence 
arises ritual and liturgy, and whatever the 
multitude identifies with religion. But 
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without ritual, religion may exist in its 
elementary state, and this elemen 
state of religion is what may be described 
as habitual and permanent admiration. 
Religious feeling readily connects itself 
with the supernatural —“ Gern wohnt er 
unter Feen, Talismanen” — but at the 
same time religious feeling can restrain 
itself, and sometimes even deliberately 
chooses to restrain itself, from all associa- 
tion of the kind. Accordingly whatever 
the principal object of religious feeling in 
a particular case may be, of that object 
there springs up a natural religion and 
also a supernatural religion. There have 
been two classes of religions which have 
been conspicuous by their difference in the 
history of mankind. On the one hand 
there have been the religions which have 
found their objects of worship principally 
in the sensible world, in physical phenom- 
ena, and in man considered as a physical 
phenomenon. On the other hand there 
are the religions which contemplate more 
what is intellectual and moral. The best 
example of the former class is classical 
paganism, which, as I pointed out, was ar- 
rested in its development at the moment 
when it began to embrace the moral world ; 
to the other class belong Judaism and 
Christianity. Now both these forms of 
religion may be found connected with the 
supernatural and also unconnected with it. 
Classical paganism itself was a supernat- 
ural religion. The feelings excited in the 
Greek by the sight of a tree or a fountain 
did not end where they began, in admira- 
tion, delight, and love ; they passed on into 
miracle. The natural phenomenon was 
transformed into a marvellous quasi-human 
being. But the same feelings aroused in 
the mind of Wordsworth produced a new 
religion of nature not less real or intense 
than that of the ancients but unconnected 
with the supernatural. He worships trees 
and fountains and flowers for themselves 
and as they are ; if his imagination at times 
plays with them, he does not mistake the 
play for earnest. The daisy, after all, is a 
flower, and it is as a flower that he likes 
best to worship it. “ Let good men feel 
the soul of nature and see things as they 
are.” In like manner moral religion has 
taken two forms. Judaism and Christian- 
ity are to a certain extent supernatural re- 
ligions, but rationalistic forms of both have 
sprung up in which it has been attempted 
to preserve the religious principle which is 
at the bottom of them, discarding the 
supernatural element with which it is 
mixed. The worship of humanity which 
has been springing up in Europe since the 
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middle of the last century is in a like man- 
ner a religion of moral qualities divorced 
from the supernatural. 

If religion readily accepts the supernat- 
ural even when its object is only isolated 
physical phenomena or human beings, how 
much more so when its object is God, 
whether God be regarded as the cause of 
the universe or as the universe itself con- 
sidered as a unity. Our experience of a 
limited physical phenomenon may be some 
measure of its powers; the antecedent 
improbability of its transcending in a par- 
ticular case the limit which our experience 
had led us to put upon our conception of it 
may be very great. But who can place 
i limits to nature or to the universe ? 

e may indeed require rigid proof of 
whatever transcends our experience, but it 
is not only Orientals who say that “with 
God all things are possible ;” the most sci- 
entific men are the most willing to admit 
that our experience is no measure of na- 
ture, and that it is mere ignorance to pro- 
nounce @ priori anything to be impossible. 
Accordingly those religions which have had 
for their object the unity of the universe, 
or what we call, Jar excellence, God, as dis- 
tinguished from gods many and lords many, 
have ey been most lavish of miracle. 
They have delighted to believe in whatever 
is most improbable, because by doing so 
they seemed to show how strongly they 
seatend the greatness of their divinity. 
Credo quia impossibile is a paradox spe- 
cially belonging to the religion of God. 
But on the other hand there is nothing in 
this religion that requires the miraculous. 
Those who realize the infinity and eternity 
of nature most, and who are most prepared 
to admit that nothing is impossible, may 
quite well believe at the same time that 
the laws of nature are invariable, and may 
be as sceptical as the most-narrow-minded 
slaves of experience about particular sto- 
ries of miracle that come before them. In- 
deed there is perceptible both in Judaism 
and Christianity along with the fullest and 
readiest belief in miracle a certain con- 
tempt for those who attach much import- 
ance to such occasional exceptions to gen- 
eral law. Prophets and apostles and Christ 
himself believe one and all that God can 
and does, at His pleasure, suspend ordi- 
nary laws ; they believe this as a matter of 
course, and with a kind of wonder that any 
one can doubt it: but they hold it rather 
as a matter of course than as a matter of 
much importance — though they may hold 
a particular suspension of law to be very 
important for the light it throws on the 
Divine will; and it is evident that the God 
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of their worship is rather the God who 
habitually maintains His laws than the 
God who occasionally suspends them. As 
therefore we found that the physical relig- 
ion which in paganism existed along with a 
belief in the supernatural appeared else- 
where divorced from it, and that the 
Christian religion of humanity reappeared 
in modern religions divorced from miracle, 
so we may expect to find somewhere a 
purely natural religion of God. 

I have before asserted that modern sci- 
ence, however contemptuously it may re- 
ject the supernatural, has nevertheless both 
a theology and a God. It has a God be- 
cause ny Pal in an Infinite and Eternal 
Being; it has a theology because it believes 
in the urgent necessity of obeying His laws 
and in the happiness that comes from do- 
ing so. Is it not equally true that it has 
or may have a religion? If religion be 
made of love, awe, and admiration, is not 
nature a proper object of these as well as 
of scientific study ? 

It will be said, that the religion of God 
thus understood is intelligible enough but 
has no, character of its own by which it 
may be differenced from the physical and 
moral religions described above. When 
we admire a flower we are worshippin 
nature, but this is — stripped o 
the supernatural, or Wordsworthianism. 
When we admire justice or self-sacrifice 
in any human being we are again, after the 
explanation given above, worshipping na- 
ture, but this is Christianity stripped of 
the supernatural, or the modern religion 
of humanity. Now what third kind of re- 
ligion can there be unless we introduce a 
third or supernatural order of beings? I 
answer that the natural religion of God, 
though closely connected with both of 
these religions, is nevertheless clearly dis- 
tinct from them. Its material is certainly 
the same; it contemplates the same phe- 
nomena and no others, but it contemplates 
them in a different spirit and for a differ- 
ent purpose. The object which excites its 
admiration may be as in the former case a 
tree, a flower, the sky or the sea, but the 
admiration when aroused goes beyond the 
object which aroused it and fixes upon 
a great unity, more or less strongly real- 
ized, in which all things cohere. It is thus 
that the view which the man of science 
takes of any natural object differs from 
that taken by an uneducated man. The 
admiration of the latter is, as it were, pa- 
gan. It ends in the particular form and 
colour before it. It sees nothing in the 
object but the object itself. But the eye 
of science passes entirely beyond the ob- 
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ject and sees the law that works in it; in- 
stead of the individual it sees the kind, and 
beyond the kind it sees higher unities in 
endless scale. What it admires is also in 
a sense nature, but it is not nature asa 
collective name for natural things, but na- 
ture as the unity of nitural things, or in 
other words, God. Similar, with feelings 
less distinct but probably stronger, is the 
contemplation of nature in ancient Hebrew 
poetry, which when it surveys the great 
phenomena of the world, instead of consid- 
ering each by itself in succession, instinct- 
ively collects them under a transcendent 
unity. Instead of saying, “ How spacious 
the floor of ocean, how stately the march 
of the clouds across heaven, how winged 
the flight of the wind!” the Hebrew poet 
says, “ Who layeth the beams of his cham- 
bers in the waters, who maketh the clouds 
his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of 
the wind.” 

We see then that human admiration, 
when it organizes itself in religion, may 
take three forms and not two only. Not 
only may it fix itself almost exclusively 
upon sensible phenomena and become pa- 
ganism, or turn away from the sensible 
world to contemplate moral qualities as in 
Christianity, but also it may fix itself not 
upon the phenomena themselves but upon 
a unity of them. The simplest form of 
this religion of unity is, I suppose, Moham- 
medanism, which not only contemplates 
a unity of the world, but takes scarcely 
any interest in the phenomena themselves, 
the unity of which it contemplates. Lost 
in the idea of the greatness of God it loses 
its interest in the visible evidences of His 
greatness ; but in most cases this relig- 
_ lon of unity is combined with one or both 

of the other religions. The unity wor- 
shipped is not an abstract unity, but a 
unity either of the physical or of the moral 
world or of both. In paganism the phys- 
ical world is not worshipped simply for 
itself, but a feeble attempt is made to es- 
tablish some unity among its phenomena 
by setting up a supreme Jove over the 
multitude of deities. In the moral relig- 
ions the tendency to unity is still stronger, 
so much so that it may seem wrong to 
class, as we have done, Judaism and 
Christianity among religions of humanity 
rather than religions of God. They are, 
in fact, both at once, and the former at 
least is primarily a religion of God and 
only secondarily a religion of humanity. 

t is because the worship of humanity in 
them, rather than the worship of Deity, 
determines their specific character, be- 
cause they conceive Deity itself as a 
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transcendent humanity, or as united with 
humanity; it is not because Deity plays a 
less, but because humanity plays a more 
prominent part in them that I have chosen 
to name them rather from humanity than 
from Deity. 

When, deve, modern systematizers, 
in endeavouring to organize a religion 
which should exclude the supernatural, 
have extracted out of Christianity a relig- 
ion of humanity, and have rejected as o 
solete whatever in it had relation to Deity, 
they have not been wrong in taking what 
they have taken, though wrong in leaving 
what they have left. Deity is found in 
other religions besides Christianity, and in 
some religions, ¢.g.,in Islamism, is not a 
whit less prominent than in Christianity ; 
what is characteristic of the Christian sys- 
tem is its worship of humanity. How great 
a mistake, nevertheless, is made when it is 
supposed that Deity ought to be removed 
out of our religious systems, or that the 
rejection of supernaturalism in any way 
involves the dethronement of Deity or the 
transference to any other object of the 
unique devotion due to Him, I shall show 
immediately ; but what I have said about 
those inferior forms of religion which have 
not God for their object suggests another 
observation before we pass to consider 
the religion of God. 

It is surely not to be supposed that 
every higher form of religion ought to 
supersede and drive out the lower forms. 
Such intolerance is no. doubt very natural 
to religious feeling. Religious feeling in 
its exaltation delights to repeat that wor- 
ship paid to any but the highest object is 
sin andis apostasy. This, of course, when 
we consider it, involves a certain restric- 
tion upon the meaning of the word wor- 
ship. Feelings of admiration and devo- 
tion may be of various degrees, and may be 
excited by various objects. Such feelings 
may be called by the general name of wor- 
ship, and we may be said, without offence, 
to regard an official as worshipful, to wor- 
ship a wife, to worship heroes. But wor- 
ship may also be used in a special and 
technical sense to denote the particular 
sort of devotion paid to the highest object 
we recognize, and it is in this sense alone 
that the word is used when religion for- 
bids worship to be paid to whatever is in 
in any degree worshipful. But churches 
are often intolerant in pushing this way of 
speaking beyond bounds. The greatest 
religious revolution in history is, in the 
main, simply a reaction against such intol- 
erance, when the right of ideal humanity 
to receive worship was asserted in the 
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heart of a community devoted to the ex- 
clusive worship of Deity. And in modern 
history there are many evidences of a 
secret reaction going on against the ab- 
sorption of that earlier and lower form of 
religion which I have called physical, by 
the higher forms. Paganism itself, many 
think — and why should it not be true ?— 
was too intolerantly put down. It is true 
that the intolerance of a necessary and 
beneficent revolution is pardonable, but 
that is no reason why it should not be re- 
paired in later and quieter times. The 
horror of physical nature which belongs 
to the Middle Ages has passed away from 
the modern om ; the iconoclasm which 
raged against Greek art and heathen 
learning is nme more necessary to Chris- 
tianity than the hatred of painted win- 
dows is to Protestantism. ‘The worship 
of natural forms has gradually revived. 
They now receive a secondary and infe- 
rior sort of homage, and so much in this 
respect has the world advanced that there 
is little danger of any worship we may pay 
to natural beauty blunting our sense of 
the higher reverence due to moral good- 
ness, nor, indeed, need there be any fear 
of such worship hiding from our view or 
doing anything but reveal with fresh 
brightness the glory of the Eternal Being 
whom science shows us to be everywhere 
present. The three kinds of worship may 
now, I think, subsist peaceably side by 
side, and human admiration have its nat- 
ural play. 

It is here to be remarked that Chris- 
tianity, in this respect, took from the be- 
ginning a retrograde direction. Not from 
anything wrong in its doctrines or its spirit, 
but from the accident of the particular 
period and society in which it began. Ju- 
daism in its greatest time had not turned 
away men’s thoughts from nature, but 
Christianity did so from the beginning. In 
the mass of literature which Judaism be- 
queathed to us there is no trace of that 
monkish horror of nature and of beaut 
which many modern writers associate with 
Christianity. But, more than this, there is 
no trace of any indifference to nature. He- 
brew devotion evidently fed itself mainly 
upon the contemplation of the visible uni- 
verse. Itis from this source that it draws 
its inspiration. Whena Hebrew poet would 
remember God he looked up at the sun 
and moon or watched the movements of the 
atmosphere: “ Fair weather cometh out 
of the north; with God is terrible majes- 
ty.” Nor did he look at nature with the 
timid, anxiously searching eye of the mod- 
ern, saying to himself, “ I think there must 
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be a God because of this or that mark of 
contrivance or beneficence.” Evil powers, 
terrible phenomena, strange as we ma 
think it, brought God home to him as muc 
as the brighter side of nature. “ He casteth 
forth His ice like morsels ; who is able to 
abide his cold?” Those terrible and un- 
deniable facts which are now quoted to 
prove that there is no God were strongly 
asserted and marked in his description of 
God, “ Who visiteth the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the fourth genera- 
tion of them that hate Him.” Nowhere 
in literature is such fire and such enjoy- 
ment in the handling of natural objects to 
be found as in the book of Job. When 
modern poets with the fullest worship de- 
scribe nature, they resemble the Hebrew 
poets rather than the Greek or Roman. 
Wordsworth’s view of the universe is 
rather Judaic than Hellenic. 

It is very unjust to confound the med- 
ieval form of Christianity, as Goethe 
seems to do, with Christianity itself. 
There is surely nothing monkish in the 
earliest form of it. If it had no sympathy 
with the Hellenic spirit, this was because 
it was too far removed from it in its asso- 
ciations to be capable of understanding it. 
In the sayings of Christ himself, there is 
distinctly visible the same sympathy with 
the material universe that breathes in 
Hebrew prophecy. But something in the 
state of society or in the spirit of the age 
and no doubt also the intense preoccupa- 
tion of the first Christians with moral sub- 
jects have produced the result that the 
New Testament, if we except two or three 
isolated sentences in the gospels, is silent 
about nature. Christianity appears not 
averse but indifferent to it. Its earliest 
literature through often impassioned and 
rhythmical was still a literature of prose, 
and the inspiration of Paul or John is 
never kindled by any meaner subject of 
contemplation than God or Christ or the 
Spirit newly poured out upon the Church. 
It seems to me that nothing ought to be 
inferred from this about the necessary 
relation of Christianity towards nature- 
worship. High poetry is a rare product 
of the human mind, depending upon many 
conditions which seldom meet. It may 
doubtless be dried up by a religious sys- 
tem not favourable to it, but on the other 
hand it is not certain that a religion is un- 
favourable or is not highly favourable to 
it, which is not of itself sufficient to call 
it forth. Christianity grew up in an at- 
mosphere which, from causes quite inde- 
pendent of itself, was not suitable to the 
free growth of the feelings which find 
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their expression in imaginative literature. 
Poetry —the fact is evidenced in the bar- 
barous style of the Apocalypse — is ham- 
pered by the confusion of languages that 
marks a world-empire. If the Christian 
Church nurtured no genius like Isaiah or 
the author of Job, neither did the outer 
world at the same time produce any ge- 
nius like Homer or Pindar. If paganism, 
which was so essentially nature-worship, 
was at that time too feeble to yield any 
new fruits, it need not be presumed that 
Christianity was averse to rendering a due 
worship to nature because its scanty lit- 
erature is exclusively occupied with the 
expression of a higher devotion. But it 
is a misfortune that we can point to no 
clearer sanction of nature-worship in the 
original documents of Christianity, be- 
cause the fact lends countenance to the 
prejudice that the anti-natural spirit, 
which, to a great extent, poisoned the in- 
fluence of the Christian Church upon 
mankind throughout the Middle Ages, is 
the native spirit of Christianity itself. 

But let me now, returning, ask the 
question again, “ When natural objects 
have had their due, when virtue and duty 
have been fully reverenced, is there no fur- 
ther and higher object of reverence, whose 
existence we must recognize, even though 
we believe in nothing supernatural, even 
though we indulge in no subtle psycholog- 
ical analysis?” It is certain that the 
thought of Deity, which is so natural to 
man, is not excited only by occasional 
suspensions of law nor only by secret un- 
accountable monitions felt in the con- 
science. It is excited at least as much by 
law itself as by the suspension of law; it 
is excited quite as much by looking 
around as by looking within. It is not at 
all less certain that it is quite distinct 
from the thought of ideal humanity. Lin- 
nus fell on his knees when he saw the 
gorse in blossom; Goethe, gazing from 
the Brocken, said, “ Lord, what is man 
that thou art mindful of him?” Kant 
felt the same awe in looking at the starry 
heaven as in considering the moral prin- 
ciple; Wordsworth is inspired rather 
among mountains than among human be- 
ings; it was in solitude that Byron felt the 
same rapture. If there is an exception it 
is one which proves the rule. Or whence 
arises the contempt we feel at the modern 
dictum, that “the heavens declare no 
glory but that of Kepler and of Newton ” ? 

Who is there that is not conscious of 
a feeling of awe when he realizes the 
greatness of the universe? When from 
thinking of this thing and that thing he 
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rises to the thought of the sum and sys- 
tem of things ? 

But I shall be told that this is mere 
pantheism. It is nothing of the kind. 

Pantheism asserts that the explanation 
of nature is not to be sought out of nature 
itself, that the principle or ‘cause of the 
universe is immanent. On the other 
hand, the creed called orthodox maintains 
a cause existing before the universe and 
transcendent to it,a personal will which 
called nature into being by its fiat. It is 
possible that the difference between these 
two doctrines may be as important as it has 
seemed to the controversialists on either 
side. But it is a difference which does 
not affect the religious awe'I speak of. 
That will remain the same, in whichever 
way we prefer to conceive the universe. 
The two theories agree in this, that they 
give a unity, though a different kind of 
unity, to the universe. Now religious 
feeling is excited by thinking of the uni- 
verse as a unity and not merely by the 
particular form in which we give it unity 
in our minds. 

It is easy to illustrate this. Religion 
regards the universe taken together in the 
same way in which we regard the differ- 
ent minor unities of which it is composed. 
It speaks of the greatness and majesty of 
the universe as it might speak of the 
greatness and majesty of a mountain; 
the warmer kinds of religion speak of the 
justice and love visible, or which they be- 
lieve to exist, in the universe as we speak 
of the justice and love of aman. Let us 
consider then how far the feelings with 
which we regard a man are affected by 
the theories we may have about human 
nature. Some may think the human be- 
ing consists of body and soul, the soul be- 
ing separable from the body and destined 
to survive it, but at the same time re- 
vealed to us only through it. This is par- 
allel to the case of those who regard God 
as distinct from the universe. Others 
may consider the human being as one, 
may think that the distinction of soul and 
body is baseless, and that the whole phe- 
nomenon may be resolved into an aggre- 
gate of forces, just as we may regard the 
universe as merely a name for the aggre- 
gate of forces known to us. No doubt 
the difference between the two ways of 
regarding the human being is very im- 
portant. Still, we do not find that those 
who regard him in the second way are as 
if they did not believe in the human being 
atall. Their feelings towards the human 
being may be just as lively as if they be- 
lieved him to have a separable soul. And 
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there may be a third class of people who 
do not even raise the question, who have 
no opinion whatever on the controverted 

oint, and whose feelings towards human 
ieee may also be not less lively, or may 
even be more lively than those of either of 
the warring parties. 

It is, in fact, neither the separable soul of 
a man, nor = the body of a man that ex- 
cites our feelings of respect or dislike, 
friendship or enmity; it is the man him- 
self, in other words, it is the unity of 
all the organs composing him, the single 
total to which we give that name. Not 
otherwise is it with the universe. When 
we realize itas one we utter the name God, 
and in doing so we do not pledge our- 
selves to the doctrine that God is the uni- 
verse, nor yet to the doctrine that He is 
distinct from it. 

It will perhaps be said at this point, “ It 
is not true that God is the name which 
most naturally occurs to us when we think 
of the system of the universe. The words 
universe or world or nature express this 
conception more appropriately. God is 
the most appropriate name for the distinct, 
invisible, eternal cause of the universe 
which is supposed in most religions, which 
is denied in pantheism, and put aside as 
beyond the knowledge of the human intel- 
lect in positivism.” 


The question thus raised is not uninter- 


g; only let it be remarked that it is 
purely a verbal question. Wedo not alter 
the nature of the object of our worship 
when we alter the name by which we de- 
scribe it. Whatever feelings it legitimately 
excites will be excited as much under one 
name as under another. But undoubtedly if 
aname can ever be important, the name by 
which we habitually indicate the Eternal 
Being will be so. Instinctively we attach 
so much sacredness to that name that we 
can scarcely bear that it should give place 
to another, even if another could be found 
more appropriate. It is the name God 
which has acquired everywhere this sa- 
credness; it is the name God to which 
poetry and religion cling, and certainly 
very strong reasons ought to be shown be- 
fore we can be expected to tear that name 
from our hearts and replace it by some 
other hallowed as yet by no associations. 
But to me it seems not only that there are 
no such reasons, but that this name is 
preferable to the others, as much on ac- 
count of its appropriateness and conven- 
ience as of the associations connected with 
it. The word universe does not, I think, 
convey precisely the thought we wish to 
convey. It expresses—not indeed ety- 
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mologically but in usage —the total of 
things arrived at, as it were, by mere col- 
lection or addition. But we are thinking 
of the unity which all things compose in 
virtue of the universal presence of the 
same laws. The word world has also 
associations which render it unfit for our 
purpose. In the first place, it has been 
conveniently adopted to express the very 
opposite of what we want to express. 
The artificial, conventional order which 
societies establish among themselves — 
an order unnatural, transitory, and tend- 
ing to corruption — has ‘toon called 
world, and has been contrasted by poets 
with nature and by theologians with God. 
Even when the word is used without the 
intention of conveying any such thought, 
when it is used as a synonym for universe, 
it still conveys something a little different 
from what we have in view. It conveys 
the notion of a f/ace in which we live. It 
suggests the thought of an immense resi- 
dence or house, of which the sky is the 
roof and the earth the floor. But what 
we desire to express is an Infinite Being, 
with which we are connected indeed, but 
not mefely as a resident is connected with 
the house he lives in — rather as the part is 
connected with the whole, or as the mem- 
ber with the body. 

Moreover, it is to be observed of both 
these words that they seem to close the 
very question we wish to leave open; for 
they both seem adapted to express only 
the pantheistic view, both seem implicitly 
to deny the other view. It is as if we 
were to insist upon —, the human 
being by the name body. The opposite 
objection cannot be made to the name 
God: it cannot be said that this name 
excludes the pantheistic view. The ety- 
mology of the word pantheism is sufficient 
by itself to prove that it does not. Nor is 
it solely in connection with the theory 
opposite to pantheism that the word God 
has gained its peculiar sacredness and 
awfulness. From the Bible itself it is 
easy to quote pantheistic language —“ In 
whom we live and move and have our 
being.” It would rather seem that both 
in Judaism and Christianity the word is 
used for the most part in the sense which 
I have here proposed to give it. The 
question of pantheism seems very much 
to be left open throughout the Bible. 
Texts may be quoted on both sides of it, 
and on both sides alike they would be 
misquoted, for their language, as others 
have forcibly urged, is not scientific but 
practical, or—what on such subjects is 
the same thing— poetical. It is upon 
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what is common to the two views, not on 
what is peculiar to either, that the Bible 
is built. 

It is the word nature which science, in 
its traditional aversion to theological lan- 
guage, most willingly adopts. There can 

e no objection to using it, and on most 
occasions one would choose it in prefer- 
ence to a word which, no doubt, is too 
sacred to be introduced unnecessarily — 
too sacred, in short, to be worked with. 
Still the word is:not satisfactory, as the 
reader will see by referring to what I have 
said above of the common mistake made 
in speaking of the pitilessness of nature. 
Nature, as the word has hitherto been 
used by scientific men, excludes the whole 
domain of human feeling, will, and mo- 
rality. Nevertheless, in contemplating the 
relation of the universe to ourselves and 
to our destiny, or again in contemplating 
it as a subject of admiration and worship, 
the part filled by morality is the more im- 
portant part of the universe to us. Our 
destiny is affected by the society in which 
we live more than by the natural condi- 
tions which surround us, and the moral 
virtues are higher objects of worship than 
natural beauty and glory. Accordingly 
the word nature suggests but a part, and 
the less important part, of the idea for 
which we are seeking an expression. Na- 
ture presents herself to us as a goddess 
of unweariable vigour and unclouded hap- 
piness, but without any trouble or any 
- compunction in her eye, without a con- 
science or a heart. But God, as the word 
is used by ancient prophets and modern 
poets — God, if the word have not lost in 
our ears some of its meaning through the 
feebleness of the preachers who have un- 
dertaken to interpret it, conveys all this 
beauty and greatness and glory, and con- 
veys besides whatever more awful forces 
stir within the human heart, whatever 
binds men in families, and orders them in 
States. He is the inspirer of kings, the 
revealer of laws, the reconciler of nations, 
the redeemer of labour, the quelier of 
tyrants, the reformer of churches, the 

uide of the human race towards an un- 


nown goal. 


From Temple Bar. 
HER DEAREST FOE. 
CHAPTER XIV. 
“In spite of prudence and all the oth- 
er reasonable bugbears you array against 
me, I will run down on Saturday and see 
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how you are getting on,” wrote Tom Reed 
to Mrs. Temple a week or two after the 
visit of Mr. Turner, described in the last 
chapter; for Mrs. Temple had requested 
that for a while he would abstain from vis- 
iting them until they had established them- 
selves, fearing that Tom’s hopelessly gen- 
tlemanlike air might afford food for scan- 
dal and conjecture. “You will be quite 
satisfied with my appearance. I have in- 
vested in a travelling-suit of the most 
‘gent’-like aspect. I shall put rings on 
=| fingers, and would put bells on the 
other fingers (as the French have it), if 
they would facilitate matters. In short, 
I hope to look the character of your 
London agent perfectly, and expect to be 
welcomed literally and metaphorically with 
open arms.” 

“ How delightful it will be to see him!” 
cried Kate after reading this aloud. “ But 
it is almost too soon for him to come. 
Don’t you think so, Fanny ?” 

“No, indeed, I do not,” returned that 
young lady candidly, and sparkling all 
over with smiles. “I have rather won- 
dered why he kept away so long — I mean 
after Miss Potter went;” for “ Mrs. 
Browne’s right-hand woman,” had de- 
parted a considerable time before, much 
gratified by a small present over and above 
the sum agreed upon for her services, and 
eloquent in her good wishes for the young 
widow’s success. 

“You know I have always warned him 
not to come.” 

“ But for all that,” pouted Fanny, “he 
has been marvellously patient.” 

“ You are an unreasonable little goose,” 
said herfriend. ‘“ However, I shall be de- 
lighted to see him. He cannot be here 
till latee We must have something very 
nice for supper, and an extra good dinner 
on Sunday. I will go and speak to Mills.” 
And Mrs. Temple rose from the breakfast- 
table, where this conversation took place. 

“TJ do not think Tom cares much for 
eating,” said Fanny, with a slight sigh 
and a tinge of sentiment in the outlook of 
her bright brown eyes. 

“ Nonsense,” returned Mrs. Temple. 
“ There is a strong dash of the Epicurean 
in the dear old fellow. Depend upon it 
he loves sugar and spice, and all that’s 
nice, in his heart of hearts, though I be- 
lieve he is man enough to do without any- 
thing cheerfully, if necessary.” And Mrs. 
Temple went off quickly to consult Mills, 
whose countenance relaxed even towards 
the ex-stockbroker’s gentleman when she 
heard she was to “kill the fatted calf” 
for Master Tom. 
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Business was quite over, and the “ shut- 
ters up” — phrase suggestive of repose 
—when Tom arrived. The best sitting 
room had been prepared; the lamp was 
burning soft but bright; the window, open 
upon the garden, let in the delicious per- 
fume of mignonette mingled with new- 
mown grass, for the little plat had been 
carefully shaven in the afternoon, that 
things might look their best; the old fur- 
niture judiciously arranged, with some 
telling additions of ornamental needle- 
work. 
“TI am sure it all looks lovely,” said 
Fanny, putting the finishing touches with 
trembling fingers. Both friends were ina 
state of joyous excitement at the prospect 
of Reed’s visit. To Fanny it was all joy; 
but Kate was surprised and vexed to feel 
how keen and painful were the memories 
revived by the prospect of seeing him. 
Bravely as she worked and faced her des- 
tiny, she still quivered under the sense of 
defeat and injustice; she still burned with 
the desire to right herself and revenge 
the insults that had been heaped upon 
her, which were none the less bitter for 
being unconsciously offered. 
“Listen! a carriage, or something, has 
stopped at the door,” she exclaimed, 
turning gladly from her own stinging 
thoughts; and the next moment all their 
past life seemed to rush back upon them 
as Tom entered, in a bright purple-tinted 
“ heather suit,” with broad stripes down his 
trousers, and an indescribable felt hat on 
his head, which he speedily removed. 
“ My dear Tom! how delighted I am to 
see you!” cried Mrs. Temple, holding out 
both hands. 
“And I am not sorry,” added Fanny, 
a with shy coquetry not to look too 
appy. 
What's your delight to mine!” ex- 
claimed Tom, clasping the widow’s hands 
warmly, then letting them go to grasp 
Fanny’s, and further proceeding to a 
hasty, ecstatic hug. “I have been the 
most desolate and disconsolate of bach- 
elors since you left. Nothing but the 
hope of getting leave to run down to see 
ou has kept me from going utterly to the 
ad. And what a jolly place you have!” 
sniffing the sweet air. “The perfume of 
the garden is heavenly; and how well you 
are both looking! By Jove! I fancy this 
is the ornamental side of shopkeeping.” 

“Tt has its uglier aspects,” returned 
Mrs. Temple; “but we are not worn to 
skeletons yet.” 

“No?” said Tom interrogatively; then 
holding out his arms again to Fanny, “I 
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should like to test the truth of that asser- 
tion.” 

“ Ah,” said Fanny, retreating, “ this 
‘London assurance’ will not do, Tom.” 

“Come, you must be famished,” re- 
marked the fair hostess, moving to the 
table. 

“ Nearly,” said her guest; “but before 
proceeding to business I will secure quar- 
ters for the night. Where shallI go? I 
want to avoid the haunts of a bloated aris- 
tocracy, lest the arrival of so distinguished 
an individual might be bruited abroad.” 

“Oh, I am sure I do not know any hotel 
except the ‘ Marine,’ and that is —— ” 

“Far too fine,” interrupted Tom; “but 
my cab is at the door; I’ll confide in the 
driver. I shall return in ten minutes, and 
devour everything before me.” 

“ He may say what he likes about being 
desolate,” cried Fanny, “I never saw him 
look better.” 

“T am sure I have,” returned Mrs. 
Temple. “And what an absurd suit of 
clothes!” 

It was a very joyous supper that night. 
Tom was in the wildest spirits. A little 
piece he had written for the Lesbian Thea- 
tre had been accepted, and was to be read 
by the writer to the company on the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. “You see I could not 
refrain from coming to tell the news in 
person,” continued Tom, settling himself 
at table and unfolding his napkin, while 
Mrs. Temple supplied him with cold lamb, 
and Fanny, on the other side, became the 
ministering angel of cucumber, mint sauce, 
and admirably-mixed salad. “Of course 
the thing will succeed ; lots of ‘go’ in it, 
sparkling dialogue (I had your repartees 
in my head, Fan, as I wrote), delicate sen- 
timent (reminiscences of Mrs. Travers — I 
mean Temple), Attic salt, myself.” 

“ And a little Durham mustard, I hope,” 
added Fanny. 

“ You small barbarian !” 

“ Now, Tom, what will you have in the 
way of liquids ?” asked his kind hostess. 

“Oh, barley wine — known to the vul- 
gar as bitter beer,” returned Tom. 

“Yes, there is some to be had here 
quite equal to Bass or Allsopp, though its 
bitterness is somewhat wasted on the ob- 
scurity of Pierstoffe. Fanny shall be your 
Hebe, and I will draw the cork.” 

So the two fair women petted and pam- 
pered their friend and champion, till, 
throwing himself back in his chair, he 
protested he could eat no more, finishing 
with the quotation, “ And oh, if there be 
an Elysium on earth, it is this—it is 
this!’ 
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“ Although behind a Berlin Bazaar,” 
added Mrs. Temple laughing. “And now 
you have appeased the pangs of hunger, 
open your budget, and tell us the news.” 

“Which means tidings of the enemy. 
I have not much. The chief enemy, I 
hear, made a capital book on the Derby.” 

“His star is in the ascendant at pres- 
ent,” murmured Kate. 

“And the report is,’ continued Tom, 
that old Scrymgeour, of some great bank- 
ing concern—a Liberal of the stingy or- 
der—is going to retire from the repre- 
sentation of Ribbleston, and Sir Hugh 
Galbraith is going to contest it in the 
Conservative interest, as the descendant 
of some Galbraith in the good old times 
who used to harry the inhabitants.” 

“Indeed,” said Mrs. Temple thought- 
fully. “And, Tom, there are no tidings at 
present of poor old Gregory’s son. I 
trust and hope he has not gone down at 
sea!” 

“None. By the way,I met Poole — 
one of the witnesses, you remember — at 
the Derby. I am sorry to say he was 
with that fellow Trapes, who seemed rath- 
er flourishing than otherwise ; and, just to 
keep him in sight, I made a small bet with 
him. Strange to say, 1 won, which I do 
not often, and Poole begged I would allow 
him to call and settle it, as he was a little 
short of cash. I willingly agreed, took 
his note, and when he did call, had some 
chat, but could get nothing out of him — 
in short, he has nothing to tell, I imagine. 
I gave him a still longer time to pay up 
warned him against the turf and turf- 
ites; he ‘smiled, and then we parted.’ 
No, by-the-bye, he first told me that Ford 
had cut St. Hilda’s Place, had set up as a 
stockbroker, and was doing well.” 

“And Poole, then, has no suspicion 
about that will?” 

“None, I should say. He seemed un- 
comfortable and shaky, but I think that is 
owing to his pursuits, poor devil!” 

“T wish” — began Mrs. Temple; but 
her wish was cut short by a mysterious 
pounding overhead. 

“ What the deuce is that ?” asked Tom. 

“Oh, it is only our tenant,” said Fanny 
laughing, “going to bed; we always hear 
that sort of noise about this hour, when- 
ever we sit in this room. I fancy he per- 
forms an Ojibbeway war-dance round his 
bedstead before turning in.” 

“Is he a madman?” 

“Something very like it,’ said Mrs. 
Temple. “He will not be here much 
longer; and, alas! for the lowness of my 
motives, he pays well.” 
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“ That is consolatory, at all events,” said 
Tom. “A propos of pay, let me have a look 
at the accounts you write about, Mrs. —a 
— Temple. I am always afraid to believe 
they are as flourishing as you describe. 
Ladies are not always able to see their 
way through figures. Now I am a toler- 
able accountant.” 

“You used always to be in trouble over 
the multiplication-table, Tom, I remember 
quite well,” said Fan 

“ That is invented 
returned. 

“Yes, Tom,” said Mrs. Temple, “I 
should be glad if you would look through 
my books. I do not think I have many 
bad debts ;” and she went to fetch them. 

Tom’s head was very near Fanny’s 
when she re-entered, and the former, to 
cover any awkwardness, immediately ex- 
claimed, “I have just been consulting Fan 
whether we might not get a trap of some 
kind to-morrow, and make an excursion 
into the ‘picturesque vicinity,’ of which 
the Pierstoffe guide speaks.” 

“It would be perfectly delightful!” 
cried Fanny. 

“Tt would indeed,” echoed Mrs. Tem- 
ple. “I dare say you can get some sort of 
conveyance at your hotel. Whereare you 
putting up, Tom?” 

“ Oh, at the ‘ Shakespeare,’ the favour- 
ite house, I imagine, from its general as- 
pect, of those knights-errant of modern 
life, commercial travellers, who issue forth 
armed caf-a-pie with Punch and Braa- 
shaw to uphold the firms they represent 
against allcomers. Alas! what achange, 
Tomkins and Co’s. genuine articles, in- 
stead of the peerless Isabelle or Sophi- 
nisba. Nevertheless, I dare saya trap and 
horse are to be foundthere. Now for the 
books.” 

The examination proved more satisfac- 
tory than the chief counsellor anticipated. 
“ Upon my soul, this is magnificent!” he 
exclaimed. “I never thought you would 
turn out such a first-rate woman of busi- 
ness, Mrs. Travers. Your books are so 
beautifully clean, too! where did you learn 
book-keeping ?” 

“Some hints from Miss Potter put me 
in the way, and a keen sense of my own 
interest kept me there,” she replied. 
“You know I always had a taste for busi- 
ness. Had matters not gone wrong, I 
should have liked to keep up and extend 
the old house of Travers. Heigho! there 
is no use in thinking of that now.” 

“ Not a bit,” said Tom; “let us return 
to the books. I really believe you will do 
a very good business here.” 


ny. 
af the occasion,” he 
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“Yes, just now; but you must remem- 
ber this is the very height of our season. 
The autumn and dreary winter are yet to 
come.” 

“True,” returned Tom. “Could you 
not add something useful to your stock? 
I confess it amazes me to see such a lot 
of money paid for things that every one 
could do perfectly well without.” 

“It zs surprising,” said the widow quiet- 
ly. “But your suggestion is good. I 
shall think about it, Tom.” 

“And Mr. Ford has left the ‘house’ 
and turned stockbroker ?” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple, as Tom Reed rose to say good-night. 
“Did he quarrel with Sir Hugh Gal- 
braith ?” 

“T do not know. Galbraith, it seems, 
has scarcely ever shown at St. Hilda’s 
Place, and the concern is being wound 
u 


“Indeed! Do you ever see Mr. Ford?” 

“Never. He is out of my way, and I 
never liked him. I do not know why, 
except that I always fancied him a bit of 
a sneak.” 

“T donot think that,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple thoughtfully. “I think his spirit was 
always willing, but his flesh was weak. 
There was a want of pluck —I can find 
no other word —in him, which I imagine 
always put him at odds with himself; for 
his impulses were very good.” 

“ Perhaps so,” returned Tom carelessly. 
“By the way, I forwarded you a letter 
from Wall about a month ago, and was in 
hopes it might contain some good news; 
but as you said nothing, my hopes died 
away.” 

“T remember. It only contained a 
repetition of Sir Hugh Galbraith’s offer ; 
and enclosed a letter from the wife of our 
clergyman at Hereford Square. She was 
the only one of my neighbours there with 
whom if contracted any intimacy; and al- 
though I lost sight of Ler when we went 
to Hampton Court, she very kindly wrote, 
on hearing of the great wrong that had 
been done me, asking my plans, and if 
she could in any way serve me. Itis the 
only offer of the kind I have received; 
few women have ever stood more alone 
than I do.” 

“ You are a host in yourself,” said Tom 
cheerfully. “ But in spite of the flotrish- 
ing aspect of your affairs at present, I 
wish you had accepted the baronet’s offer. 
Certainty is certain—and this concern 
does not belong to the category.” 

“On this head silence, dear Tom! even 
from good words.” 
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The next morning was an ideal sum- 
mer’s day, cunpeall a delicious breeze. 
“T feel like a real tradeswoman going out 
fora Sunday jaunt,” said Fanny, as Tom 
Reed was assisting her into a very pre- 
sentable pony phaeton, which looked rather 
small for the steady Roman-nosed steed 
attached to it. 

“TI hope you are not a sham one!” re- 
torted Mrs. Temple, laughing. “ This is 
very enjoyable,” she continued, as they 
bowled A at a better pace than the 
“Roman” seemed to promise. “I hope 
you have studied a map of the country, 
for Fan and I are quite unable to direct 
you; our expeditions have been limited to 
walking-distance.” 

“Oh, yes. Ihave informed myself. In 
fact, after I left you last night, I improved 
my opportunities by cultivating one of the 
knights-errant of whom we were speak, 
ing; and he was good enough to intro- 
duce me to the commercial room, for I as- 
sure you the men of the road are exceed- 
ingly exclusive. They gave me lots of 
information as to the surrounding country, 
and were exceedingly pleasant fellows — 
fanciful, perhaps, in the distribution of 
their ‘h’s,’ but emphatically men of the 
world. I picked up some ideas from 
them, I can assure you. There was one 
curious specimen of an ambitious son of 
trade there, a Radical, a poet —an awful 
ass —and he was properly chaffed. I 
fancy he was a Pierstoffean.” 

“Tt must have been Turner, junior,” 
said Fanny aside to Kate. 

“What! do you know any of the abo- 
rigines ?” asked Tom overhearing. 

“Yes; we know several of our neigh- 
bours,” replied Mrs. Temple. “It would 
never do to hold aloof, as if we were made 
of different stuff, which we are not. It is 
foolish, and yet so easy to make enemies. 
You remember the Italian proverb : ‘ Hast 
thou fifty friends, ’tis -not enough; hast 
thou one enemy, ’tis tod much!’ * 

“Do you know, Mrs. Trav — Temple, 
I mean—I am lost in admiration of 
your common sense!” exclaimed Tom. 
“ Though why we should call that common 
which is the rarest of gifts I do not know.” 

“ Because it is chiefly exercised in every- 
day matters, perhaps,” said she. 

“You see, mine is the sszcommon 
sense,” put in Fanny. “So I ama much 
higher sort of creature than either of you. 
Instead of stumbling along the ground 
over all sorts of reasonable impediments, 
I soar right away to conclusions, which, I 
am quite sure, time will prove to be cor- 
rect.’ ’ 
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“ For instance ?” asked Mrs. Temple. 

“Mr. Ford;” returned Fanny promptly. 
“You and Tom blind and deafen your- 
selves to your own dislike of him, because 
he has always behaved well and been obli- 
ging, and it is unreasonable to doubt him. 

on’t care for reason. I do not like 
him! I never did. I am certain he is a 
tiresome, conceited, spiteful creature ; and 
you will find him out to be a villain of the 
deepest dye!” 

“Oh, Fanny, Fanny!” cried Mrs. Tem- 
ple and Tom together, laughing. 

“ And there is Dr. Slade; I don’t like 
him. I can’t tell why, but I am quite sure 
I am right —he is a tyrannical old hum- 
bug.” 

“Do not let us abuse people this deli- 
cious evening,” said Mrs. Temple; and 
then the conversation turned on Tom 
Reed’s concerns, his hopes and prospects, 
while the three friends deeply enjoyed the 
fragrant fields and shady lanes through 
which their road led to the ruined prior 
mentioned in the description of Pierstoffe 
which Tom had read aloud in the dingy 
London lodging. 

Here a gaping boy was easily induced 
to watch the little carriage and the horse, 
while the trio rambled about the ruins, 
and drank in the still beauty of the place, 
the atmosphere, the sunset hues, with de- 


lighted eyes. 

“Tell me,” said Tom, as the 
the town on their way back, addressing 
Mrs. Temple in confidential tones, “are 


neared 


you really happy? You look well, but 
there is something in your eyes, your ex- 
pression, that used not to be there.” 
“You are a keen observer,” she re- 
turned smiling. “Yes, 1 am happy just 
now; but a feeling of weariness and dis- 
satisfaction sometimes creeps over me. I 
know I cannot go on always living as I.do 
now; I want a wider range. I often feel 
a wild wish to be in the thick of the world, 
not shunted into.acornerasI am. But I 
can wait. I am young; I want to make 
some money, and I have an innate convic- 


tion, quite unreasoning enough to please. 


Fanny, that there is a change coming.” 

“ Why do you not write?” asked Tom. 
“ There is more in that pretty stately head 
of yours, I believe, than in half our women 
writers. Why don’t you go in for a thrill- 
ing tale? I am sure you have diadlerie 
enough to invent one.” 

“Thank you, no; I am afraid I have 
nothing to say the public would like to 
hear; so I shall reserve myself for the 
battle of Armageddon which is before 
me.” 
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“T wish you would put that out of your 
head! a haunting, unhealthy dream like 
this will spoil your nature and your life.” 

“1 cannot help it, Tom; I cannot,” said 
Mrs. Temple, earnestly. “ Life will be 
one long defeat if I cannot upset that will.” 

These words brought them to the door, 
and Tom checked his desire to press the 
subject farther. 

“Tt is a lovely night!” he exclaimed, for 
the sun had gone down half an hour be- 
fore. “As soon as I leave the trap at the 
stables, I will return, and perhaps you will 
take a stroll along the beach with me, 
Fanny?” 

“Yes—if Kate will come too,” said 
Fanny with sudden shyness. 

“Nonsense!” returned Mrs. Temple, 
laughing. “I think you may venture ona 
walk without my chaperonage.” 

When the cousins had departed on their 
stroll, and she had assisted Mills to pre- 
pare supper, Mrs. Temple sat down by her 
bedroom window to watch the glimmering 
moonlight growing more distinct as the 
last tints of the sunset died out, and listen 
to the soft, sleepy ripple of the advancin 
tide. The book she had taken up banal 
upon her knee, and her thoughts flew 
away. Was she happy? No; she had 
not been for many a long day; not since 
the old free days of poverty and light- 
heartedness at Cullingford. Her husband 
— well, she thought of him tenderly, grate- 
fully ; but she would have been sorry to 
live the repressed life she had led with 
him over again. Wealth had only been a 
hindrance to her; yet the loss of it, and 
all that it entailed, had been a bitter blow. 
She knew all the longing for a full, active, 
loving life that heaved and struggled un- 
spoken in her heart; she knew the deep 
capacity for enjoyment, the thirst for 
knowledge, the desire to go out into the 
world and possess it through a full under- 
standing of its varieties, that lay under the 
well-controlled surface of her life. 

“T must break away from this routine 
sometime, but for the present I must be 
patient, and for the present I have done 
the best I could. Where, where shall I 
see the first glimmer of light to guide me 
out of the puzzling darkness of the pres- 
ent? Tom is right; this dream of mine, if 
unfulfilled, will spoil my life. Yet I can- 
not, will not give it up. But can those be 
Tom and Fanny coming back already ?” 

It was that happy couple; and no soon- 
er had Mrs. Temple lit the lamp, and 
looked upon them, then she saw something 
was wrong. 

“ Had you a nice walk?” asked Kate. 
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“Oh, very!” replied Fanny in a pecul- 
jar tone. 

“Perhaps you thought so; I didn’t!” 
said Tom savagely. 

“What has happened?” asked ‘the 
widow. 

“Why,” exclaimed Tom, getting up and 
walking over to Mrs. Temple, “who do 

ou think joined us? That unmitigated 
idiot who made such an ass of himself last 
night with those bagmen. He talked to 
Fanny as if he had known her all his life ! 
And she encouraged him, and laughed 
and talked nonsense till he did not know 
whether he was on his head or his heels. 
I did my best to stop her ——” 

“You did,” said Fanny; “you pinched 
my arm black and blue!” 

“But it was no use! It is too bad that 
either of you should be obliged to hold 
any communication with such an insuffer- 
able snob! but that Fanny should encour- 
age him to stay and spoil our walk, was, 
to say the least, extremely bad taste!” 

“How can you be so cross and disa- 
greeable, Tom? I could not help it, Kate. 
It was so funny to hear him patronizing 
Tom, asking him if he knew this place, 
and that theatre, and Tom sternly denying 
all knowledge of everything, till Turner 
junior evidently thought he was a mere 
hard-working drone, utterly inexperienced 
in life! I know you would have beer 
amused.” 

“ Very well,” said Tom, controlling him- 
self, and sitting down to supper with a 
very bad grace, “I see you are fonder of 
fun than your friends, or your friend! I 
used to flatter myself that I was your 
friend par excellence; but if all is fish 
that comes to your net, provided they 
make you laugh, I do not care to be in- 
cluded in the haul!” 

“ Don’t be so stupid and serious,” cried 
Fanny enjoying to the full the sense of 
power of which Tom’s ill-temper gave her 
a glimpse. “I haven’t you always, and I 
can’t afford to quarrel with Mr. Turner, 
for he is constantly here; so be a good 
boy, and make friends.” 

But Tom was not to be pacified, though 
Fanny made some pretty little advances ; 
still she held her ground gallantly. It 
was so delightful to be able to shake the 
airy composure she had so often admired 
in those days when her cousin appeared 
to her a mighty and irresistible swell. 

So Tom’s delightful visit ended less 
brightly than it began. Overnight he de- 
clared he would leave by an early train 
before Pierstoffe had opened its eyes; 
but he, nevertheless, appeared at break- 
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fast, and bid Mrs. Temple a tender adieu, 

contenting himself with shaking Fanny’s 

a coldly, and never once asked for a 
iss ! 


CHAPTER XV. 


“SiR HuGH GALBRAITH.” 

This announcement sent a sort of elec- 
tric shock through three of Dr. Slade’s 
hearers. Mrs. Temple started, visibly — 
to Tom Reed—and her cheeks flushed, 
but she instantly recovered her composure. 
Fanny uttered a prolonged “Oh!” which 
Tom Reed covered by a fit of coughing, 
and Lady Styles exclaimed with great ani- 
mation, “You do not say so, doctor!” 
Then turning to Kate continued, “ A most 
disagreeable man, my dear! refuses all 
invitations ! would not dine with me / and 
we all know that if a man rejects respecta- 
ble society it is because he prefers dis- 
reputable people. You must make him 
well as soon as you can, doctor, and send 
him off.” 

“TI certainly shall,” returned the doc- 
tor; “but it may be a tedious affair ; how- 
ever, there are, I think, no internal inju- 
ries, and I have known men recover per- 
fectly after lying insensible for forty-eight 
hours, or more.” Looking very keenly at 
Tom Reed while he spoke. 

“T trust it will not be a very bad case,” 
said Tom, answering the look. “Mrs. 
Temple will find it tough work to attend 
to business and an invalid at the same 
time.” 

“This gentleman is Miss Lee’s cousin, 
and acts as our London agent,” Mrs. 
Temple hastened to explain, though she 
felt so bewildered that her own voice 
sounded to her as if some one else w 
speaking. 

“Qh,” said Dr. Slade. 

“ Ah,” said Lady Styles. 

“Well,” continued the doctor, “it 
seems I am all in the wrong box. I 
thought I was doing Mrs. Temple a good 
turn this dead season, by bringing her a 
tenant who is likely to be tied by the leg 
for a month at any rate; a rich man, who 
does not care what he pays, and now you 
are all down upon me!” 

“My dear doctor!” cried Lady Styles 
a 

“I am obliged to you,” said Mrs. Tem- 
ple quickly; “I feel sure you wished to 
serve me. We must all do our utmost to 
make this—this gentleman well. I shall 
think nothing a trouble, so as it is done 
quickly; but,” with great emphasis, “I 
trust in heaven he will not die under my 
roof!” 
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“Die! not a bit of it,” exclaimed the 
doctor cheerfully ; “and as to trouble, 
you need not take any. Sir Hugh’s own 
servant, who seems an intelligent handy 
fellow, can do nearly all that is necessary ; 
if you want more help, why, get it, and 
put it in the bill; you need not be afraid 
to charge,” and Dr. Slade took up his hat 
in a sort of huffed manner. 

“I am told Sir Hugh Galbraith has 
lately come into a large fortune by some- 
body’s will,” said Lady Styles, as if in- 
clined to settle down to a fresh feast of 
gossip. 

“ There is some one in the shop, I 
think, Fanny,” observed Mrs. Temple, 
significantly. 

Fanny left the room and returned al- 
most immediately, while Dr. Slade was re- 
marking sternly, “I know nothing what- 
ever about the man except that he, Lord 
Herbert de Courcy, and a Colonel Upton 
occupied Hurst Lodge for the hunting 
season. I have beak too, that this Gal- 
braith was the rich man of the party— 
so ——’ 

“It is your servant, Lady Styles,” inter- 
rupted Fanny. “Your carriage has been 
waiting some time.” 

“Dear me! I suppose so. 
five o’clock !” 

“Quarter to six,” said Tom, looking at 
his watch. 

“And I have nearly four miles to 
drive!” cried Lady Styles. “I must 
really run away, Mrs. Temple; but I shall 
send to-morrow to inquire how Sir Hugh 
is goingon. The day after we are going 
into Yorkshire to stay with a niece of 
mine for a month, but as soon as ever I 
return I shall call, and expect to have a 
lot of news. Come, doctor, I will set you 
down at your house if you like.” 

“Oh, doctor! will you not come back 
this evening?” said Mrs. Temple, anx- 
iously. 

“ Certainly, certainly! between nine 
and ten. And look here, Mrs. Temple, 
give the groom a good supper, it will keep 
matters straight.” 

“Good morning, or rather evening, 
Mrs. Temple. Good evening, Mr. —a 
— Mr. Tom,” said Lady Styles graciously. 
I shall always remember the shrimps 
whenever I hear of Sir Hugh Galbraith!” 
and she squeezed through the narrow 
door, followed by the doctor and Fanny 
to see her safe off the premises. 

As Tom opened his lips, Mrs. Temple 
raised her hand to enjoin silence, and held 
it so, listening till the sound of the carriage 
driving off and the return of Fanny seemed 


It must be 
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to relax the tension of her nerves, and 
she sat down suddenly, as if no longer 
able to stand. 

“ This is the rummest go I ever knew!” 
cried Tom, taking up a position on the 
hearthrug. 

“It has taken away m 
Fanny, heaving a deep sigh. 

“Oh, Tom, Tom! how dreadful it will 
be if he dies!” said Mrs. Temple, clasp- 
ing her hands. 

“ Awkward, exceedingly awkward!” re- 
turned Tom, thoughtfully, ‘“ However, as 
it cannot be helped, let us hope he will 
recover and clear out quickly. Don’t you 
be tempted to put strychnine in his gruel, 
or prussic acid in his beef tea.” 

“ But, Tom, he looked like death !” 

“Why did you look at him?” asked 
Fanny. “ You should have kept back in 
the dark, as I did.” 

“ Seriously, though,” resumed Tom 
Reed, “this contretemps may prove very 
awkward. Suppose his solicitor comes 
down to see him, and recognizes you ?” 

“You forget! I never saw his solicitor 
in my life.” 

“ That’s all right; then there is nothing 
to fear. I fancied you had met Payne one 
day at Wall’s. Keep out of Sir Hugh’s 
way, and there need be no discovery.” 

“TI do hope he will not die,” repeated 
Mrs. Temple, recovering herself; “for 
every reason. Of course some one would 
inherit after him, and I should have to 
fight the battle all the same, but victory 
would lose almost all its charm were it 
won over any other antagonist.” 

“ May we venture to sit down and talk 
a propos of this said battle?” asked Tom. 

“Oh yes!” cried Mrs. Temple; “I am 
burning to hear your report. Fanny, will 
you see Mills and ask her to get some 
supper ready for Sir Hugh’s servant? 
How extraordinary to give such directions ! 
Is ita good omen, Tom — my enemy be- 
ing brought in senseless and helpless just 
as the first dawn of light begins to break 
—that is to say, if you have brought me 
any information ?” 

“ A little —a very little,” returned Tom. 

“Don’t begin till I come back,” cried 
Fanny. “And oh, Kate! I had better 
not tell Mills who it is to-night, and you 
must tell her. What a fury she will be 
in!” 

Tom, disregarding Fanny’s injunction, 
immediately began to detail his interview 
with Captain Gregory, whom he de- 
scribed as a regular merchant seaman, 
rough but kindly, evidently accustomed to 
keep his eyes open, and his wits ready for 


breath,” said 
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active service. He had heard nothing of 
the subject in question beyond the death 
of Mr. Travers, and the timely assistance 
afforded to Mrs. Bell by his widow. He 
was therefore greatly astonished to hear 
of the present state of things, and ready 
to give all the information in his power. 

He said he well remembered “father” 
mentioning the will, though not its con- 
tents. “The old gentleman was a bit 
of a ‘grumbler,’” said Captain Gregory, 
“and T cmember now, nearly two years 
ago, his growling about Mr. Travers not 
being the man he was, or he would have 
raised his salary, for he used to see into 
everything himself, but now he left too 
an to Ford, and somehow Ford didn’t 
use to be quite friendly to father; but for 
all that, says father, ‘Mr. Travers trusted 
me to draw his will, and I do not think 
Ford will like to have a woman over him 
by-and-by, as he will have.’ Whereby,” 
added the captain, “I thought Mrs. Trav- 
ers was to have everything.” 

“Did your father say he wrote it him- 
self, or employed some one else?” 

“He wrote it all—so I understood. 
Father wrote a splendid hand—two or 
three sorts of hands! and I remember his 
saying he thought he might have a rise in 
his salary, after being trusted so far, for 
Mr. Travers made a secret of the will; 
and, you see, my sister and her children 
were a terrible drain on father. And he 
said, too, that there was no mention of 
him in the will, for, says he, ‘I witnessed 
it,as well as drew it,’—he, and a man 
he called Poole. But Mr. Travers said he 
would give Mrs. Travers some instruc- 
tions respecting father, which,” added 
Tom’s informant, “I suppose he did, sir, 
from the great kindness she showed my 
sister.” 

This was the substance of all Tom Reed 
could extract from Captain Gregory. 

Kate listened, without interrupting, by 
word or motion, the narrative, and kept 
silent fora moment after he had ceased. 

“ This strongly confirms my own belief,” 
she said at last; “but what is it worth in 
the opinion of others ?” 

“ Not a great deal, I fear,” replied Tom, 
though the words were spoken more to 
himself than addressed to her. “ You see, 
Mr. Travers might have destroyed that 
will a week, a day, after it was made, and 
executed another. To you this morsel of 
intelligence is confirmation strong; in a 
court of law it would be valueless.” 

“What do you think yourself?” asked 
Fanny, who had crept quietly back into 
the room. 
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“Well,” said Reed, looking up with a 
smile at Mrs. Temple, “I am exceedingly 
reluctant to encourage or suggest false 
hope, but there are two points in Gregory’s 
account that struck me as supporting your 
view: first, the will drawn by his father 
must have been executed, from what he 
says, about the same time as the one under 
which you have been dispossessed; sec- 
ondly, the witnesses are the same. These 
facts certainly give colour to your impres- 
sion, that a false document has been sub- 
stituted for the one drawn out by Gre- 
gory.” 

“What is the penalty for committing 
forgery ?” asked Mrs. Temple, abruptly. 

“Penal servitude for aterm of years, 
according to the circumstances of the case. 
Why? Have you a vision of your un- 
known enemy in the dock?” 

“T have,” said Mrs. Temple; “and the 
horror of it makes me hesitate, for it will 
yet be in my power to put him there.” 

Her voice faltered as she said this, and 
to the great surprise of both Tom and 
Fanny, she burst into tears, and hurried 
from the room. 

“ Poor dear Kate,” cried the latter. “I 
do not know when I saw her cry before. 
But she has been wonderfully upset by 
this accident, and that wretched man bein 
carried in! Is it not unfortunate? I ha 
better go to her.” 

“ No, don’t,” said Tom. “I am certain 
she would be better alone. Yes; it is 
most unlucky Galbraith’s being brought 
here; yet after all they need not meet!” 

“No, I suppose not. But, Tom, I would 
so much like to go in and see what he is 
like —to speak to him, I mean — that is 
if he recovers. In spite of poor Kate’s 
tears, it is so funny, the idea of having Sir 
Hugh —the great bogie of our existence, 
absolutely living in the house, and Mills 
cooking for him. How wé// Mills bear it 
when she knows ?— and she must know! 
I really think I will go and ask what he 
will have for dinner some day, as if I was 
the housemaid.” 

“T beg you will do no such thing,” said 
Tom, sharply. “ You are so thoughtless ! 
You would never be out of a scrape if you 
hadn’t Mrs. Travers at your elbow.” 

“T am not quite such a stupid,” pouted 
Fanny; “and I can tell you I shall do as 
I like!” 

“ My dear child,” returned Tom, “ don’t 
you think it is only natural I should wish 
to prevent my pretty little cousin from ven- 
turing into the den of an ungodly dragoon 
like Galbraith, and in the character of a 
housemaid, too! Heaven only knows 
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what impertinence he might be guilty 
of!” 

“Is he so very wicked?” asked Fanny, 
opening her eyes, but not appearing as 
much horrified as she ought to have been. 

“T really know nothing about him,” 
said Tom Reed, laughing. “He is like 
other men, I suppose, neither better nor 
worse. It is very natural for Mrs. Trav- 
ers to dislike him; but, except for that 
foolish and insulting letter he wrote, he 
has done nothing a wrong or 
unjust. He certainly made a shabby offer 
—I mean the allowance — but I daresay 
he might have been induced to give more. 
Then you must remember he never had 
an opportunity of correcting his idea of 
Mrs. Travers by personal intercourse, 
and ——” 

“Tom!” interrupted Fanny, indignant- 
ly, “1 am astonished at you! making ex- 
cuses for Sir Hugh in that way! He is a 
brute ! at any rate he behaved like one.” 

“T protest, Fanny, you are the most un- 
reasonable, hopeless, faithful little parti- 
san that any one was ever tormented with. 
I cannot afford to quarrel with you, be- 
cause I must be in town on Monday morn- 
ing, and bid you good-bye to-morrow.” 

The conversation accordingly took a 
more personal direction, and Mrs. Tem- 
ple’s absence did not appear so prolonged 
as it really was. 

“Perhaps, after all,” said Fanny, who 
had gradually changed round to take a 
more rose-coloured view of things in gen- 
eral, after a long, desultory but charming 
talk, “his coming here may lead to good ; 
I mean Sir Hugh Galbraith.” 

“ How do you make that out?” 

“He may get to know Kate, and she 
him, and divide the property.” 

“* Don’t talk such preposterous nonsense, 
my darling! Don’t you see, it would 
never do for him to know who Mrs. Tem- 
ple is? It would be the most cruel morti- 
fication to her to be recognized by him in 
her present position. If you are all quiet 
and prudent, this contretemps will not sig- 
nify; that is to say, if the man does not 
die. If he does, it will be most awkward.” 

Here Mrs. Temple returned. The suf- 
ferer, she said, still lay unconscious and 
insensible; but his servant, Mills report- 
ed, seemed not despondent. He had 
been in the wars, he said, with his master 
and had seen him worse hit and recover. 
“ And, Fanny,” continued the young wid- 
ow, “ I have broken the fatal intelligence 
to Mills. She was thunderstruck, indig- 
nant, speechless — but she is now calmer, 
and resigned to the necessity of the case. 
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This is one difficulty off my mind,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Temple, with a sigh. 

Soon after Dr. Slade came in, and, havy- 
ing visited his patient, re-entered the par- 
lour only to report that there was nothing 
to be done — nothing but patience ; that 
he hoped to-morrow would bring a favour- 
able change. 

He then proceeded to give an elaborate 
account of how the accident occurred, 
much of which was Hebrew and Greek to 
Mrs. Temple and Fanny, but interested 
Tom Reed considerably, so the doctor 
went on fluently. The rest of the Hurst 
Lodge party had left, he informed them, 
and Sir Hugh, who had remained for the 
finish of the season, was a stranger in the 
county when he came down, and had re- 
mained so. He was a silent, haughty, un- 
genial sort of man—though Dr. Slade 
himself had found him civil enough! he 
did not seem to have many friends or rel- 
atives, for the only person, suggested b 
his servant, to be informed of the acci- 
dent was Colonel Upton, —th Hussars, 
Dublin, and to him the doctor had ac- 
cordingly written. The talk then flowed 
from hunting to politics, and the doctor, 
finding Tom Reed a companion of a far dif- 
ferent calibre from those to whom he was 
accustomed, prolonged the sitting till a 
late hour; but at last he departed, and, 
greatly wearied by the events and emo- 
tions of the day, the two friends bade 
Tom good-night and gladly retired to rest. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
SACRIFICIAL MEDICINE. 


THE world has done wrong to laugh at 
the old lady who reproved her sailor 
grandson for “telling her such a scandal- 
ous fib as that he had seen a fish fly in 
the air;” but restored her confidence to 
the hopeful youth when he proceeded to 
narrate how he had picked upa wheel of 
Pharaoh’s chariot on the Red Sea shore. 
Practically we all jump easily at beliefs 
towards whose level we have already 
climbed by previous knowledge (or pre- 
vious prejudice, as it may chance), and re- 
fuse, donkey-wise, to budge an inch to- 
wards those which happen to be on a 
plane above our preconceived notions of 
what either is, or ought to be. It is this 
propensity of course which makes the 
most baseless calumny mischievous by 
paving the way for the next slander 
against its object. Andit is it, also, which 
grants interminable leases of life to false 
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systems of physics and religion, by secur- 
ing a welcome for every fiction and falla- 
cy which at any time may seem to favour 
them, and closing the door in the face of 
truths which militate against and might 
explode them. 

A curious study of the “ Grammar of 
Assent,” as used by the majority of man- 
kind in the matter which comes nearest to 
their own business and bosoms might, I 
think, be made by unearthing the precon- 
ceived notions and preparatory ideas 
which must needs exist as regards the 
healing art, and which can have enabled 
doctors confidently to prescribe and pa- 
tients meekly to accept the horrid and 
shocking remedies in use from the ear- 
liest period ; remedies of which it is a mild 
criticism to say that they were worse than 
the diseases they professed to cure. Had 
the minds of men concerned with medical 
enquiries been really free from antece- 
dent convictions — blank sheets of paper 
whereon nature could have written down 
her facts, which experience might have 
read and collated—it is clear enough 
that aps diet, exercise, and cleanliness, 
and the occasional use of simple prepara- 
tions of herbs, would early have constitut- 
ed the primitive and sound rules of med- 
ical science; to be supplemented as time 
went on by discoveries of the therapeutic 
value of more rare vegetable substances, 
and of a few minerals. Never could practi- 
cal observation, by any possibility, have 
suggested that it would be beneficial to a 
sick man to make him swallow potable 
gold, or powdered skulls, or a bolus of de- 
composed old toads and earthworms. The 
un-“ scientific use of the imagination” 
can alone have dictated these and scores 
of no less absurd and obnoxious prescrip- 
tions, prompted by some @ Jriori theory 
of what ought, antecedently to experience, 
to be suitable for the cure of disease, and 
“in accordance with the eternal fitness of 
things.” > 

What, then, were the notions in obedi- 
ence to which these marvellous remedies 
were ordained? If we exclude from 
present consideration all the really useful 
therapeutic agents, discovered doubtless 
by genuine experience and recorded by 
the ancient physicians, Hippocrates and 
Galen, Dioscorides and Avicenna, and all 
the rest, and also set aside those which, 
though not really useful, might have been 
readily mistaken for being so by imper- 
fect early observation — we find the im- 
mense residue of absurd and monstrous 
recipes to fall into two categories, namely, 
the remedies which were exceedingly cost- 
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ly, and the remedies which were either 
very painful or very disgusting. In other 
words, a large part of the medical science 
of all past ages proves that the doctors 
and their patients valued remedies zx Sro- 
portion to the price to be paid for them, 
either in money or in suffering; in short, 
adopted freely the doctrine of sacrifice as 
applied to medicine. Considering that 
nature nearly always proceeds on precise- 
ly the opposite track —that she does not 
ask us “ to do some great thing,” but, like 
the true prophet, only bids us “wash and 
be clean;” makes the cheapest and com- 
monest things the most wholesome, and 
affords us normaliy, by our instinctive 
desire or loathing, the surest test of the 
fitness or unfitness of food for our use — 
there is something exceedingly curious in 
the all but universal assumption of man- 
kind that it was only necessary to find 
something particularly rare and expensive, 
or else something extraordinarily revolt- 
ing, to obtain a panacea for all the woes 
of mortality. It was ridiculous (in the es- 
timation of our forefathers) to suppose 
that a great noble or king should dissolve 
pearls in his drink, or swallow liquid gold, 
and yet, forsooth! be no better after all 
than a poor wretch who could afford him- 
self only a little milk or water. Still more 
incredible was it that a man should sub- 
mit to some agonizing scarification or act- 
ual cautery, or should compel himself to 
bolt some inexpressibly disgusting mess 
which his doctor had taken a year to con- 
coct and distil through a score of fur- 
naces and retorts, and yet, when all was 
over, receive no more benefit than if he 
had endured no hardship, or had onl 
drunk some cowslip julep or herb tea. Suc 
tame and impotent conclusions could not 
be received fora moment. Ifthe patients 
would only Jay enough or suffer enough, 
they must be cured. This, it really seems, 
was the underlying conviction of men of 
old, on which half the therapeutics of past 
times were unconsciously based. 

Let us cull a few illustrations of the in- 
genious development of these principles by 
the invention of nostrums distinguished by 
one or other of the grand characteristics, 
roughly definable as costliness or nasti- 
ness. Perhaps ere the close of our brief 
review we may find we have less reason 
than we fancy at starting to congratulate 
ourselves on the disappearance of this 
phase of hnman folly, or to rest assured 
that inductive science alone now rules in 
the sick-room, and that neither doctors 
nor patients retain any faith in sacrificial 
medicine. 
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The use of costly things as remedies 
for disease constitutes a kind of haute 
médecine necessarily of limited applica- 
tion. With the exception of the great 
search for the aurum potabile in the 
Middle Ages, there are much fewer traces 
of it than of the other form of sacrifice, in 
which the patient payait de sa personne. 
Everybody could be scarified or made to 
swallow worms and filth, but there were 
not many patients who could afford to pay 
for emeralds to tie on their stomachs in 
cases of dysentery, as recommended by 
Avenzor, nor for “eight grains of that 
noble lunar medicine, the wine of silver,” 
or for “dissolved pearls,” either of which 
(Matthioli assures us) is “sovereign 
against melancholy.” Dioscorides might 
in vain recommend powdered sapphires 
for starting eyes, or St. Jerome vaunt 
their virtues for many other: troubles, to 
the majority of sufferers in their own or 
any other age. Coral was more within 
popular reach, and probably a considera- 
ble number of believing souls have fol- 
lowed Galen’s prescription and tried its 
use for spitting of blood, and Pliny’s rec- 
ommendation of it forthe stone. Avicen- 
na found that a cordial made of it is “ sin- 
gularly productive of joy,” and Matthioli 
says it has “truly occult virtues against 
epilepsy,” whether “hung about the neck 
or drunk in powders.”* Emeralds or 
rubies, and even silk (then a rarer sub- 
stance in Europe than now) afford, accord- 
ing to Dioscorides, relief in a variety of 
ailments, but of course nothing could be 
so generally, and indeed universally, use- 
ful as gold. He who could discover how 
to make men actually drink the most costly 
of metals, would teach them nothing less 
than the secret of immortality. The az- 
rum potabile, or noble “solar oyl,” espe- 
cially when mixed with the “lunar oyl” 
of silver, and mercurial oyl, forms, as 
Bolnest assures us, “a great arcanum, fit 
to be used in most diseases, especially in 
chronick.’ By itself alone, indeed, the 
drinkable gold was understood to be an 

’ 

* As the modern mind may be a little puzzled as to 
the mode in which some of these substances can be in- 
troduced into our internal economy, the following ex- 
tract from the “‘ Family Dictionary” of Dr. Salmon 
(1696) may throw light on the subject. ‘*Corat, to 
prepare. — Take such a quantity as ye think conven- 
ient. Make it into a fine powder by grinding it upon a 
Porphyry or an Iron Mortar. Drop on it by degrees a 
little rose-water, and form it into balls for use. After 
this manner Crabs-eyes, Pearl, Oister shells, and Pre- 


cious stones, are prepared to make up Cordials com- 
pounded of them and other suitable materials for the 


strengthening of the heart in fevers, or such like vio- 
lent diseases, and to restore the Decays of nature.” 
Ebony is swallowed by rasping it in shavings and 
making a decoction. 
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elixir of life —a conclusion not a little re- 
markable when we consider that the only 
real value of the metal is its convenience 
as a circulating medium, and for the fabri- 
cation of ornaments, and that the artificial 
importance thus attached to it must have 
so affected men’s minds as to cause them 
to idealize it as a sort of divine antidote to 
disease and death. 

In an earlier and truer-hearted age, 
Paradise was believed to be a garden, and 
it was the fruit of a tree of life which 
would make men live forever. But when, 
as Gibbon satirically observes, in the dis- 
solution of the Roman world, men coveted 
only a place in a Celestial City of gold and 
pearl, the secret of immortality was 
sought (not inappropriately) at the bottom 
of a Rosicrucian crucible. 

There was, it must be confessed, a pro- 
found vulgarity in this whole system of 
costly medicine, which it would be flatter- 
ing to ourselves to think we had in our day 
quite overpassed and discarded. But in 
truth, though we are not wont to dissolve 
pearls or powder emeralds, or drink solar, 
or even lunar “ oyl,” it may be fairly asked 
whether we do not contrive to melt down 
a handful of sovereigns in every attack of 
illness, to very little better purpose than 
if we had simply given them to an old al- 
chemist to put in his furnace and make 
for us an elixir of life? What are those 
long rows of items in our druggist’s bill 
for draughts, embrocations, liniments, 
blisters, gargles, and what not, represented 
when the housemaid clears our room for 
convalescence by a whole regiment of 
quarter-emptied phials and pill-boxes on 
our table? What are those considerable 
drafts recorded in our checkbook, not onl 
for the attendance of our customary aa | 
ical adviser (which might be reasonable), 
but for the visits of the eminent consulting 
physician, brought down, perchance, fifty 
or five hundred miles to look at us for five 
minutes while we lay speechless in our 
fever? Did anybody ever use one-half, 
or even enothial of the expensive medi- 
cines ordered in every illness from the 
pharmacy day after day? Ordid anybody 
find a medical man, in view of a patient’s 
straitened circumstances, telling his anx- 
ious friends that the remains of the last 
bottle of his physic would answer as well as 
a new one, or that they might readily change 
it, by adding a few drops of some fresh in- 
gredient, instead of ordering another six 
ounces from the chemist to be set aside 
in its turn half used, to-morrow? Or(what 
is still more to the purpose) did anybody 
ever hear of a case wherein the physician 
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summoned for consultation (possibly at 
enormous cost) has given his honest opin- 
ion that the regular medical attendant of 
the patient has mistaken his case, and 
that the treatment ought to be altogether 
reversed? We all know beforehand, with 
tolerable certainty, that the new doctor 
will emphatically confirm all that his learn- 
ed confrére has said and done, and assure 
the weeping relatives that “ nothing could 
have been more judicious ” than his treat- 
ment; and then perhaps he will add (just 
to remove the appearance of total useless- 
ness from his own visit) the recommenda- 
tion of some trifling modification, which 
“may now be introduced, though hitherto 
it would have been out of the question.” 
Cordially exchanging a hand-shake (and 
possibly also a head-shake) with his scien- 
tific brother, after eating a good luncheon 
and pocketing his handsome fee, the con- 
sulting physician jumps into his carriage, 
and cheerfully quits the house of mourn- 
ing. But what has he done there? Is 
there, then, zever acase in which the local 
doctor is egregiously mistaken, and his 
abler colleague knows it, and is aware he 
is losing the patient’s chance of recovery 
by his wrong treatment? If there be but 
one such case ina dozen (and, considering 
how “doctors differ,” we should have sup- 
posed there must be one in every two or 
three), what judgment shall we pass on the 
man who sets his professional — to 
his colleague above the duty of dealing 
honestly with the agonized parents, hus- 
bands, wives, children, who have sought 
his aid (often at great sacrifice) to save 
the life dearest to them on earth? If 
any of us have ever chanced to commit 
that great /dse-majesté to the faculty of 
consulting two physicians at the same 
time, unknown to one another, it will prob- 
ably have happened to us to receive from 
each learned gentleman a different diagno- 
sis of our case and different advice how to 
treat it. By what singular fatality, then, 
can it so uniformly occur, that when they 
are brought ¢ogether for formal consulta- 
tion, Doctor No. 2 so invariably confirms 
emphatically all that Doctor No. 1 has 
said and done on our behalf? Surely till 
this mystery be cleared up it does not ap- 
pear we are much farther from the practice 
of sacrificial medicine when we pay a hun- 
dred guineas to fetch Sir Welbred Smooth- 
well from London, to consult with Dr. 
Potherham Wronghead in the country, 
than was our unjustly ridiculed ancestor, 
ten generations back, when he gave as 
many moidores to his “leech,” to be melt- 
ed down in his crucible for the concoction 





of that great arcanum, the “solar oyl.” 
The same idea has been at the bottom of 
both proceedings, namely, that if we do 
_ spend money enough a cure must fol- 
Ow. 

But, as I remarked before, the notion 
that costliness of itself is a test of medic- 
inal virtue, has been necessarily far less 
prolific of results than the kindred idea 
that by the pain and disgust entailed on a 
patient, might be estimated the value of 
the remedy applied to his disease. As to 
disgust, it would really appear as if some 
ancient prophets of the healing art, some 
Pheebus Epicurios or Esculapius must 
have laid down as a principle for the se- 
lection of health-restoring compounds and 
concoctions: “ By their nauseousness ye 
shall know them.” Else were the recipes 
for all the hideous, abominable witch- 
broths, wherewith the older books of med- 
icine are replete, quite unaccountable on 
any theory of human sanity. a of 
them (which weak-souled patients have 
swallowed by the ounce and the pound) 
were of a kind which it is quite impossible 
to quote; nor can we wonder that, as 
Plato tells us, the Athenian physicians 
were wont to engage the great rhetorician 
Gorgias to accompany them and persuade 
their patients to take their prescriptions. 
Let the following, however, be taken as 
moderate examples : — 


Take what Animal soever thy fancy best 
liketh, and thou thinkest most fit to prepare. 
Kill it and take it (but separate nothing of its 
impurities, as feathers, hoofs, hairs, or other 
heterogeneous substance) ; bruise all in a large 
and strong mortar to fit consistency, put it 
then into a vessel for putrefaction, and put 
upon it of the blood of animals of the same 
kind so much as may well moisten it; or, 
which is better, cover it all over. Shut close 
the vessel, and set it to putrifie in fimo eguino 
for forty dayes, that it may ferment.” (The 
result is to be distilled, calcined, rectified, and 
distilled over again and again, “seven times 
to separate its phlegme,” till finally) “thou 
hast a pleasant (!!), safe, and noble Animal 
Arcanum to fortifie the animal life, and restore 
health and vigour to its languishing spirit, till 
God doth call for its final dissolution and 
separation. (Aurora Chymica, p. 6.) 


This was bad enough, but a great ad- 
vance (in the line of sacrifice) was made 
when to the mere odiousness, we may say 
beastliness, of the dose Jer se, could be 
added the horror of eating what had once 
formed part of a human body,—in short, 
cannibalism. The ordonnances which fol- 
low really seem to have a connection with 
ancient idol rites of human sacrifice, and 
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possibly (had we means of tracing them) 
might be fathered on the earliest worship- 
pers of Hesus or of Odin. The seasons of 
the year (spring and autumn) wherein the 
victim must die (very carefully defined in 
these prescriptions) seem to give colour 
to this view. Down to the conquest of 
Mexico by the Spaniards, Helps tells us, 
the Aztecs used yearly to slay a young 
man in spring, that the nobles might eat 
his heart as a sort of sacrament. Any 
way, itis rather startling to find that just 
two hundred years ago in London the 
physician in ordinary to the king recom- 
mended cannibalism to Englishmen with- 
out the smallest apology or hesitation ! 


A Mummiall Quintessence. 


Take of the flesh of a sound young man 
dying a natural death about the middle of Au- 
gust, three or four pounds. Let the flesh be 
taken from his thighs or other fleshy parts. 
Put it into a fit glass and pour upon it spirit 
of wine. Let it stand so three or four days. 
Take out the flesh and put it upon a glass 
plate, and imbibe it with spirit of salts. Let 
it stand uncovered, but in the shade, where no 
dust or other filth may fall upon it. Be sure 
you often turn it, and being well dried, you 
may put it up in a fit jar and keep it for use. 
(Aurora Chymica, Chap. III.) ° 


A still more efficacious remedy, “ pro- 
ducing wonderful effects both in preserv- 
ing and restoring health,” may be ob- 
tained by distilling, filtering, calcining, 
and coagulating this “mummiall” till it 
have a “saccharine taste,” when the “ mat- 
ter may be left of the thickness or con- 
sistency of honey, which must be kept in 
glass vessels closely shut.” (/dzd. p. 8.) 

If the “sound young man” should have 
been killed in the spring instead of in 
“the middle of August,” the learned Dr. 
Bolnest is not without a remedy. His 
flesh is indeed no longer useful for a 
“mummiall,” but his blood may be made 
into a “very high balsam, exceeding much 
the powers and virtue of natural balsam ; 
a potent preservative in time of pestilence, 
leprosie, palsie, and gout of all sort.” 


Take of such blood a large quantity. Gather 
in glass vessels. Let it settle some time till 
it hath thrown out all its waterish humour, 
which separate by wary inclination. Take 
now of this concrete blood five or six pounds, 
which put to ten or twelve pints of spirits of 
wine. Shake them well together, and let it 
digest six or eight days in warm ashes. Dis- 
til. Add the fixed salt drawn out of the caput 
mortuum of the blood by “ calcination,” “ solu- 
tion,” “filtration,” “coagulation,” often re- 
peated ; “ and what shall remain behind is the 
Arcanum of Blood” (p. 10). 
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When obtained in the manner above 
described, this invaluable remedy is “to 
be taken in broth, or treacle-water, with a 
fasting ” (and let us devoutly hope an un- 
usually vigorous) “stomach.” Only one 
caution is necessary. The “sound young 
man’s” blood must have been shed “ when 
Mercury was above the horizon and in 
conjunction with the sun in Gemini or 
Virgo.” 

After the broth of man’s blood, a “ Bal- 
samick Remedy for Arthritick Pains,” 
composed of the bones of a man “ which 
hath not been buried fully a year, “beat 
up into a powder, calcined and applied on 
lint, appears a comparatively mild and 
pleasant receipt. So likewise is the 
“quintessence of toads,” to be composed 
in the month of June or July of a “great 
quantity of overgrown old toads,” reduced, 
calcined, and distilled as usual, and then 
“dissolved in spirit of oranges, or treacle- 
water, ready for use,” either externally — 
when it cures “cancers and pestilential 
venom:” — or internally, against “all sorts 
of poison.” 

The above prescriptions are taken, be 
it said, not from the manual of one of 
those vulgar quacks to whom we are too 
apt to credit every absurdity of ancient 
medicine, but from a serious treatise by 
Edward Bolnest, physician in ordinary 
to the king (1672), dedicated to George 
Duke of Buckingham, and described on 
the title-page as “Shewing a Rational (!) 
Way of preparing Animals, Vegetables, 
and Minerals fora Physical Use, . which 
they are made most efficacious, safe, and 
pleasant Medicines for the Preservation 
and Restoration of the Life of Man.” 
How honest was the worthy author in his 
belief in his mummiall quintessence, and 
all the rest, may be judged from his frank 
avowal “to the Reader” that the medi- 
cines prescribed he might “ 2” some meas- 
ure in time of need trust to,” because, 
adds Dr. Bolnest candidly, “I never yet 
from the best of medicines always found 
those certain effects I could have de- 
sired.” 

These were, however, refined prepara- 
tions compared to the prescriptions in use 
in still earlier generations. In the great 
folio of M. Pietro Andrea Matthioli (Ven- 
ice, 1621), adorned with hundreds of really 
admirable woodcuts of medicinal herbs 
and flowers, there are directions for rub- 
bing wounds with cow-dung, swallowin 
beeswax, silk, sweat, and saliva, an 
drinking hare’s blood and dog’s dung dis- 
solved in milk as a cure of dysentery. 
Nervous people are to dine on cooked 
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vipers. Persons with the toothache are 
to apply to their teeth a serpent’s skin 
steeped in vinegar, or to powder the cal- 
losities on a horse’s legs, and stuff their 
ears therewith. A black eye may be 
treated with a poultice of human milk, in- 
cense, and the blood of a tortoise. For 
the not very serious affection of hiccup a 
beverage is recommended, of which the 
chief ingredient is the flesh of a mummy ; 
thus affording us further evidence that 
cannibalism survived in medicine, and 
was approved by the faculty in Italy as 
well as England down to a very recent 
period. Besides these “strange meats,” 
Matthioli regularly classifies in a table a 
multitude of what he is pleased to call 
“simple medicines,” among which are to 
be found the bodies, or parts of bodies, of 
wolves, scorpions, centipedes, ostriches, 
beavers, and dogs, the cast-off skins of 
serpents, the horns of unicorns (when at- 
tainable !), the hoofs of asses and goats, 
beeswax, silk, asphalt, and several filth 

substances which cannot here be named. 
Albertus Magnus (vide the curious little 
black-letter volume, “ Ze Grat Albert,” in 
the British Museum) orders nervous pa- 
tients to eat eagles’ brains, whereby they 
may acquire the courage of the king of 
birds; while the brains of the owl, the 
goat, the camel, etc., convey the peculiar 
qualities of each of those animals. Pliny’s 
great work, it is needless to say, is a 
repertory of marvellous counsels and ob- 
servations, Earth taken out of a human 
skull acts as a depilatory, and benefit is 
derived from chewing plants which have 
happened to grow in the same unpleasant 
receptacle. On the principle, we presume, 
of “I am not the rose, but I have dwelt 
near the rose,” herbs growing on a ma- 
nure heap are found specially efficacious as 
remedies for quinsy. The hair of man, 
taken from a cross, is good for quartan 
fevers, and human ear-wax is the only 
proper application to a wound occasioned 
by a human bite. The uses of saliva are 
numberless, and fill a whole chapter of 
the “Natural History.” “Fasting spit- 
tle,” in particular, applied to the eyes is 
an infallible cure for ophthalmia — a rem- 
edy which Persius treats with blame- 
worthy scepticism as an old-womanly prac- 
tice. In cases where bread has stuck in 
the throat, a piece of the same loaf should 
be inserted in the ears. The use of the 
fluid which exudes from the pores of the 
skin is so valuable that (Pliny assures us) 
the owners of the Grecian gymnasia made 
a thriving trade by selling the scrapings of 
the bodies of athletes, which, “ compound- 
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ed with oil, is of an emollient, calorific, and 
expletive nature.” If-any lady desire to 
cultivate an interesting and pallid appear- 
ance, she ought to imitate Drusus, who 
drank goats’ blood to make it appear that 
his enemy Cassius had poisoned him. For 
melancholy (an affection which seems to 
have given great concern to the old doc- 
tors) Dioscorides recommends black helle- 
bore held in the mouth — certainly a recipe 
on homeopathic principles, since a mouth- 
ful of hellebore would scarcely naturall 
serve, like the psalmist’s wine and oil, 
either to make glad the heart of man or 
to give him a cheerful countenance. A 
better remedy for the same melancholy is 
“broth of old cock” —our Scotch friend 
cockaleekie. 

For some unexplained reason, two only 
among the ills to which flesh is heir, and 
they among the most serious — frenzy and 
inflammation of the stomach—seem to 
have escaped from the dread régime of 
sacrificial medicine, and indeed are treated 
with surprising lenity. Dioscorides thinks 
that frenzy can be cuged by asparagus and 
white wine, and considers that the patient 
suffering from gastritis should have a 
plaster of roses applied to the seat of his 
disease ! 

Beside the “exhibition” of nauseous 
and revolting draughts, boluses, and pills, 
the system of sacrificial medicine has, at 
all times, commanded many other ingen- 
ious resources for the creation of unneces- 
sary pain, trouble, and annoyance to sick 
persons and their friends. If, for exam- 
ple, a stiff-necked patient were unmanage- 
able in the matter of some particularly 
disagreeable dose, he might still be in- 
duced to go on vexing nature by some 
out-of-the-way diet, and potions ~ agp 
at stated intervals, till faith or life suc- 
cumbed in the struggle. One old physi- 
cian, /Etius, in this way — for the 
gout a separate dietary for every month of 
a whole year. Another, the great Alex- 
ander of Tralles, ordained three hundred 
and sixty-five potions, so arranged as to 
furnish out a course for two years; where- 
upon Dr. Freind, the learned author of 
the “ History of Physick,” remarks that 
“his receipts were as — as any of those 
which our new pretenders to physick make 
use of;” but adds the discouraging dic- 
tum, “ After all gout is a distemper with 
which it were best not to tamper!” 

Then there were fearful tortures in the 
way of excoriations, of which St. John 
Long’s famous remedy was a notable ex- 
ample — blisters, cauteries, and setons, 
too unpleasant to dwell upon. Scarifica- 
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tion was a comparatively merciful form of 
these inflictions. It was practised, ac- 
cording to Prosper Albinus (Hist. Phys. 
p. 17) in the following agreeable manner: 
“First make a strait (tight) ligature on the 
leg; then rub the leg below it, put it into 
warm water, and beat ¢7// zt swells, and so 
scarify!” Something worse than this was 
practised down to the present generation 
in the case of wounds. It is in the writer’s 
recollection that an unhappy groom who 
had lost a piece of flesh out of the calf of 
his leg sought assistance after his accident 
from a motherly old cook, the medical 
adviser in ordinary of the whole house- 
hold. The good woman evidently held 
the doctrine of sacrificial medicine deep 
in her soul, as well as a due estimate of 
the utility, under all circumstances, of the 
art of cookery. Encouraging the poor 
young man with suitable reflections on the 
purifying use of salt and fire, she accord- 
ingly rubbed a handful from her saltbox 
into the wound, and then held the misera- 
ble limb steadily to the kitchen fire! 

A bath of blood has been frequently 
employed to resuscitate exhausted patients. 
When Cesar Borgia barely survived 
swallowing his share of the bottles of poi- 
soned wine which his respectable father 
Pope Alexander VI. had intended for the 
nine cardinals, but took by mistake for 
bimself and his son, an ox was brought 
into Czsar’s apartments and disembow- 
elled, to enable him to get into it and re- 
ceive such vitality as the warm bleeding 
carcase might impart. We are here at the 
point where sacrificial medicine assumes 
the vicarious form, and the poor brutes 
are made to suffer instead of the human 
patients for the benefit of the latter. In 
an account of the birth of the Duc de 
Bourgogne, grandson of Louis XIV., in 
the “ Curiosités Historiques” (p. 48), amid 
the description of the raptures of the 
splendid court assembled on the occasion, 
there is a casual mention of an incident 
affording a wonderful contrast to all this 
royal joy and magnificence. The attend- 
ant chief accoucheur, the celebrated Dr. 
Clement, to prevent suffering on the part 
of the mother (the Dauphine), applied to 
her person the skin of a sheep, newly 
flayed. To obtain this quite fresh, a 
butcher was engaged to skin the animal 
alive, in the adjoining room; and being 
anxious to offer the skin as quickly as 
possible to ihe doctor, he carried it into 
the chamber of the Dauphine, leaving the 
door open. The sheep, in its agony, fol- 


lowed him, and ran in bleeding and skin- 
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less among the shrieking croud of court- 
iers and grandees. In modern times, 
worse things than these are done to ani- 
mals, professedly for the benefit of man- 
kind; but they are now performed quietly 
in physiological laboratories, not paraded 
in public, else it is to be believed that even 
the most selfish amongst us would cry, 
“ Hold! we desire no cure of disease, no 
scientific knowledge, at any such horrible 
price.” 

Once more, there was a class of sacrifi- 
cial remedies, whose merit consisted in 
requiring the patient ‘to travel a long way, 
or to apply to some hardly socundiie 
personage, to obtain relief. There were 
holy wells having no medicinal properties 
whatever, which cured all the multitudes 
of people who made long and painful pil- 
grimages to reach them. More remarka- 
ble still were the benefits derived in cases 
of scrofula from being touched by a kin 
—a privilege, it may be "7 guessed, 
not accorded without some delay and so- 
licitation, and possibly not without fees to 
royal attendants, scarcely disinterested 
witnesses of the miracles which followed. 
The history of this particular delusion 
would alone form a very curious chapter, 
since Archbishop Bradwardine, in 1348, 
appealed to the whole world in proof of 
the wonder, till Samuel Johnson’s scarred 
and mighty head was subjected to the 
royal touch. When we recall the fact that 
only in the eighteenth century did a spe- 
cial religious service for the ceremony 
cease to form a part of the liturgy of the 
Church of England, we do not seem to 
ourselves to have yet advanced a great 
way beyond this harmless superstition. 
Indeed, it is only in the present genera- 
tion that the scientific name of the malady 
has generally superseded its familiar title 
of the “king’s evil,” or by ellipsis “the 
evil,” by which it is even now known in 
remote parts of the country. 

Where it was impossible to obtain help 
from a king, there yet remained a possi- 
bility of being touched by somebody else, 
who might possess some rare and peculiar 
privilege and fitness for healing disease. 
The odd malady, popularly called “ shin- 
gles,” for example, somehow suggested to 
the sufferers the desirability of having re- 
course to some special agency of relief, 
and this was found in persons who had 
either themselves eaten the flesh of an 
eagle, or whose fathers or ancestors had 
done so. Within the last thirty years a 

entleman’s servant in Wales has been 





nown to perform a journey of forty miles 
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across the mountains to be touched by a 
i ‘whose grandfather had eaten an 
eagle. 

inally, there is a large heterogeneous 
class ff prescriptions, obviously — 
their origin to the principle of sacrificia 
medicine, whose simple rule has been to 
prevent the miserable patient from adopt- 
ing any mode of relief‘ for his sufferings 
which nature might point out, and adding 
to them fresh pain by any ingenious device 
which may occur to his physician. Of 
this kind was the treatment of fever in 
vogue till quite recently, when the patient 
was carefully shut up in a close room, 
with well-curtained bed and warm bed- 
clothes, and was prohibited from relieving 
his thirst with any cold drink. Truly, if 
Marcellus Sidetes, who is said to have 
written forty-two books in “heroic” verse 
“concerning distempers,” had given us a 
picture of all the misery which must have 
been occasioned in the world by the really 
insolent disregard of nature and common 
sense shown in these matters — how many 
thousands of lives have been thrown away, 
and through what maddening misery the 
survivors must have struggled back to 
life —those poems, instead of being for- 
gotten by the world, might have done us 
precious service by reminding us_ that 
there is some counterweight to be placed 
in the scale wherein we are wont to 
measure our debts of gratitude to the 
medical science. 

Another appalling device was that of the 
renowned English physician John of Gad- 
desden, who introduced the practice of 
treating the small-pox by wrapping up the 
patient in scarlet, hanging his room with 
scarlet, and in fact compelling him to rest 
his feverish eyes only on that flaring hue. 
John tried this notable device, according 
to his own showing, on one of the sons of 
King Edward I. (it does not appear to 
which he refers), and complacently adds 
to his report, “et est dona cura.” In 
those days, however, doors and windows 
were not made air-tight, and up the capa- 
cious chimneys a considerable portion of 
fresh air must always have rushed. It 
was reserved for a later generation to per- 
fect the ingenious system for aggravating 
and intensifying fever by pasting down 
the modern window, closing the registers, 
and (as a climax) engaging nurses to lie 
beside the sufferer to keep up the heat! 
The writer heard some years ago from the 
lips of an old gentleman now deceased, the 
recital of his own treatment as a boy, in 
or near London, under a severe attack of 
small-pox. His life being specially val- 
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uable as that of an only son, his affection 
ate parents, by the advice of a distin- 
guished physician, abtained the services 
of two fat women, who were established 
permanently in bed on each side of the 
child during the whole course of the dis- 
ease! What stipend was offered to tempt 
these poor obese females to perform this 
— service, has escaped from the rec- 
ord. 

Reading over all these marvellous pre- 
scriptions, it is a refreshing exercise to 
picture the fashionable “leech,” the Gull 
or Thomson of the period, physician in 
ordinary to the king or queen, suave and 
solemn, filled to the brim with all the con- 
scious dignity of science, standing beside 
the sick-bed of some mighty prince or 
peer, and giving to the awe-stricken at- 
tendants his high commands to hang the 
room with scarlet cloth, or to bring the 
patient one of the horrid messes prepared 
with such infinite pains under his direc- 
tion, in his own laboratory. We can al- 
most hear him condescendingly explaining 
to the chief persons present what occult 
relationship exists between the small-pox 
and the scarlet cloth, or how the arcanum 
of toads comes to be specially valuable, 
having been composed of the fattest old 
toads, selected precisely at the right sea- 
son — videlice¢t midsummer. Of course, 
in each successive generation there was 
nothing for the unlearned laity to do but 
to bow submissively to the dicta of the 
exponent of science as it existed at the 
time. People may always laugh at what 
is past and gone; but to suspect that 
living men may be mistaken, or that new 
systems of medicine, philosophy, or theol- 
ogy, may be destined, like the old, to 
“have their day and cease to be,” is au- 
dacity to which no one should advance. 
We dare not, therefore, suggest that to 
our grandsons half our modern nostrums 
(of which the fashion comes in freshly one 
season and usually falls into disrepute a 
few years after) may possibly appear 
scarcely a degree less ridiculous than the 
arcanum of toads or the mummiall quin- 
tessence. It was not much worse, after 
all, to make a patient drink a dead man’s 
blood than to rob him of his own, in the 
Sangrado style to which (in the memory 
of us all) the world owes the loss of Ca- 
vour. It would have been a mercy to a 
poor Florentine lady, lately deceased, had 
her physicians counselled her merely to 
eat earthworms pickled in vinegar, or 
green lizards boiled alive in oil, as recom- 
mended by Dr. Salmon, instead of bleed- 
ing her from the arm nineteen times in the 
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fortnight following her confinement and 
(as may be readily understood) preceding 
her untimely death. 

Sacrificial medicine, however, in its 
simpler and more easily recognizable 
forms, is undoubtedly on the wane, though 
a good deal of its spirit may still be traced 
in our behaviour to the sick. To ho- 
mceopathy (as to many another kind of 
heresy) we probably owe somewhat of the 
mitigation of orthodoxy; and children, 
noticing the busts of Hahnemann in the 
shop-windows, may be properly taught to 
bless that great deliverer who banished 
from the nursery those huge and hateful 
mugs of misery — black founts of so many 
infantine tears — mugs of sobs and sighs 
and gasps and struggles unutterable, from 
one of which Madame Roland drew the 
first inspiration of that martyr-spirit which 
led her onward to the guillotine, when she 
suffered herself to be whipped six times 
running, sooner than swallow the abomi- 
nable contents. 





From The Popular Science Review. 
RECENT DISCOVERIES IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


BY J. TRAILL TAYLOR. 


AMONG recent discoveries in photog- 
raphy theres are two which appear to ex- 
ercise an important influence upon the fu- 
ture practice of the art-science. One of 
these refers to the production of nega- 
tives, the other to the printing of posi- 
tives, or proofs upon paper. 

As hitherto practised, the production of 
a negative involves several manipulations 
of a somewhat messy nature. The argent- 
ic halogens, iodide and bromide of silver, 
which constitute the sensitive body in the 
collodion film, have been formed by double 
decomposition, a collodion containing a 
haloid salt being immersed in a bath of ni- 
trate of silver, by which iodide of silver is 
precipitated in the film, together with the 
nitrate of the base of the salt, which, be- 
ing soluble, remains in the bath to con- 
taminate the silver. Ifthe plate is to be 
dried and stored away for future use, it is 
now subjected to a series of washings to 
eliminate the soluble salts, after which it 
is “preserved” by the application of an 
organic solution such as gelatine, tannin, 
gum, and other bodies. 

With a view to simplify these complex 
processes it had long been considered de- 
sirable that the haloid salts of silver should 
be mixed with the collodion, so as to en- 
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sure by a single operation the coating of 
the plate with a sensitive layer. But it 
was found that the large atoms of iodide 
of silver would not emulsify with collo- 
dion ; and all attempts at producing a sen- 
sivive collodion failed, until about ten 
years ago, when two Liverpool amateurs, 
Sayce and Bolton, solved the problem of 
producing a sensitive collodion emulsion 
by discarding entirely the iodide of silver, 
and substituting for it bromide of silver. 
The best conditions under which this 
bromide emulsifies has for several years 
formed a theme for the investigations of 
scientific photographers, and these re- 
searches have greatly conduced to the 
high state in which the art exists at the 
present time. Such is the state of per- 
fection to which the system of preparing 
sensitive plates has been brought during 
the past year, that all baths, washings, 
preservatives, and organifiers may now be 
entirely dispensed with, the sensitive 
emulsion being so composed as to contain 
within itself everything that conduces to 
the rendering the sensitive film complete. 

A practical difficulty that long existed 
in the preparation of a sensitive emulsion 
lay in hitting so exactly the combining 
equivalents of the salts used in sensitiz- 
ing the collodion as to leave neither of 
them in excess. The bromide of silver 
being formed in the collodion by the de- 
composition of nitrate of silver and a solu- 
ble bromide, there was a difficulty, well- 
nigh amounting to impossibility, in so 
combining them as not to allow either to 
predominate. To make a combination in 
water is easy; but not so is it in a thick, 
viscid liquid like collodion. If the silver 
be left in excess, fogging of the negative 
is sure to follow, unless a restrainer like 
mineral acid be added; if, on the other 
hand, the bromide preponderate, the plate 
is insensitive in proportion to that excess; 
and hence for some time it was customary 
to have a much larger proportion of bro- 
mide present than was necessary, and after 
coating a plate with an emulsion of that 
kind to confer sensitiveness upon it by 
washing with water, so as to effect the re- 
moval of the free bromide which acted so 
powerfully as a retarder. A further ne- 
cessity for having the free bromide re- 
moved was found in the fact that when an 
image is impressed upon a film contain- 
ing it, unless that latent image be quickly 
developed, it is rapidly destroyed by the 
scluble bromide. 

It has already been said that a result of 
the decomposition arising from immers- 
ing a salted collodion plate in a nitrate-of 
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silver-bath is not only the formation of 
bromide of silver, but also of the nitrate 
of the base of the haloid salt. The pres- 
ence of this nitrate in a wet process is of 
minor consequence, but far different is it 
when it exists in a collodion film that is 
to be dried; for on crystallizing out as it 
must necessarily do if present ina mod- 
erately large quantity, it disintegrates the 
film; and even if quite innocuous in a 
chemical sense, its presence is fatal in a 
physical point of view. 

The maleficent influence of the crystal- 
lizable salt resulting from the decompo- 
sition had previously been noted by Mr. 
J. King, of the Bombay Civii Service, dur- 
ing a hotel visit to this country; and 
when making experiments with gelatine 
instead of collodion as a vehicle for the 
sensitive bromide, he, by a happy applica- 
tion of the principle of dialysis, succeeded 
in effectually removing every crystalliz- 
able compound, as will be presently shown. 
The method subsequently adopted by Mr. 
Bolton in effecting a similar removal on 
behalf of collodion was very complete, in- 
asmuch as he not only eliminated the crys- 
tallizable salt, but also added the requisite 
organifier or preservative body, by which 
the pores of the film are kept sufficiently 
open to be permeated by the developing 
solutions afterwards to be applied. 

The simplicity of the method adopted is 

eat, its efficiency is obvious. A collodio- 

romide emulsion that has been so nearly 
adjusted in relation to the predominance 
of one salt over another as to be in mod- 
erately good working order is poured into 
a large flat dish. After a few hours, when 
the thick film has become set, a small 
quantity of distilled water is poured upon 
it and the film divided into squares by 
means of a paper-knife or silver fruit-knife. 
By thus breaking up the film and subject- 
ing it to a few changes of water all the 
soluble matter is entirely removed, this 
removal having been facilitated by the 
addition of a little glycerine to the emul- 
sion before it was poured out to set. The 
function of the glycerine is mechanical, 
not chemical. When the whole of the 
crystallizable salts are removed the film is 
dried, and is either ready for being re-dis- 
solved immediately, or for storing away 
for future use. There appears to be no 
limit to its keeping powers, provided it be 
kept in a place from which light is exclud- 
ed. To render this dried pellicle ready 
for use it is only necessary that it be dis- 
solved in a mixture of equal parts of ether 
and alcohol, adding to it a little of an alco- 
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holic solution of tannin and a similar solu- 
tion of soap. 

To use a collodion prepared in this or 
any similar way all that is necessary is to 
pour a little of it on the glass plate on 
which the negative is to be taken, allow it 
to dry, and either expose it in the camera 
without further preparation or place the 
plate away until it is convenient to use it. 
In this way it will be seen that photogra- 
phy is now reduced to a state of great 
simplicity, so far, at any rate, as the prep- 
aration of the plates is concerned. 

Armed with a bottle of this sensitive 
emulsion, a photographer or tourist may 
now visit any country with the certainty 
that, wherever he can procure glass plates 
cut to such sizes as he may require, there 
can he have sensitive plates — plates, too 
absolutely identical with each other in 
respect of sensitiveness — uniformity being 
a necessary consequence of the method by 
which they are prepared. To one accus- 
tomed to the preparation of plates by the 
usual bath method, with the subsequent 
washings and preservatives, it is very diffi- 
cult at first to realize the extreme simplic- 
ity of the “ washed emulsion process.” In 
the simple act of pouring the collodion 
from a bottle on to a glass plate every 
operation is now included. The result is 
a plate capable of yielding a high-class 
negative, and possessing quite as great a 
degree of sensitiveness as dried collodion 
plates prepared by any other method. 

It might at first sight appear as if the 
atoms of bromide of silver when used in 
the emulsified form would be coarse and 
granular, producing a corresponding gran- 
ularity in the. finished negative when com- 
pared with a film in which the decomposi- 
tion was made. But it is a singular fact 
that when a negative of the former kind is 
subjected to microscopic examination the 
atoms of metallic silver of which the image 
is composed are extremely fine — so fine, 
indeed, as, with a power of two-thirds of 
an inch, to show like a stain. When a 
—— taken in the usual way — that is, 
with a silver bath and iron development — 
is examined under the same power, it ap- 
pears exceedingly coarse, the atoms of re- 
duced silver being very large. 

But it is not necessary that the sensi- 
tive preparation be kept in a fluid form. 
We have just said that there appears to 
be no limit to the keeping properties of 
the desiccated pellicle, provided it be kept 
away from the light. A most useful and 
practical application of this fact is, that a 
traveller can take with him to any distant 
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country a small packet of this pellicle, 
either in a pellicular or a pulverulent form ; 
and in both of these states the preparation 
is now commercially obtainable. The ad- 
vantage of this to the tourist cannot be 
over-estimated. When the photographic 
visitor to the Continent takes with him a 
supply of dried plates he runs a risk of 
having them spoilt by the examination, in 
daylight, of the custom-house officials ; 
when he takes with him only a bottle of 
emulsion this sap gn is reduced to a mini- 
mum, especially if the bottle be actinically 
opaque. But by taking with him, instead 
of these, a supply of the sensitive collodion 
in the form of a coarse powder, he secures 
the maximum of convenience without any 
risk whatever. To prepare a solution for 
use a certain proportion of this powder is 
added to a mixture of ether and alcohol, 
in which it is dissolved ; and thus is made 
a collodion fit for immediate use. 

To prepare this sensitive collodion, dis- 
solve a hundred and thirty-five grains of 
pyroxyline in fifteen ounces of a mixture 
of ether and alcohol. There must be ten 
ounces of ether to five of alcohol, but both 
of these may be the most common methyl- 
ated kind. In this is dissolved a hundred 
and eighty grains of anhydrous bromide of 
cadmium. To this is then added a solu- 
tion of three hundred grains of nitrate of 
silver in five ounces of methylated spirits, 
the solution being aided by heat and the 
addition of a little water. It is poured in 
the collodion gradually, with intermediate 
shaking, and is then allowed to stand for 
several hours; after which an excess of 
bromide is added, consisting of seventy 
grains dissolved in an ounce of methylated 
alcohol. After being well mixed and al- 
lowed to stand for two or three hours an 
ounce of glycerine is added, and the whole 
is poured out in a flat dish, washed and 
dried. Itis then cut into shreds, reduced 
to powder, or packed away in any other 
suitable form, ready for being dissolved 
when wanted. 

It is necessary, in order to obtain the 
best results, that organic matter be added 
to the emulsion. ‘The kind recommended 
by Mr. Bolton is composed of forty grains 
of tannin dissolved in an ounce of an alco- 
holic saturated solution of soap, twenty 
minims of this being added to each ounce 
of emulsion. 

The development of the image is best 
effected in the following manner: — First 
wet the surface of the plate by pouring 
over it methylated alcohol, followed by a 
rinsing with water. Next apply a four- 
grain solution of pyrogallic acid, which in 
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the course of about a minute generally 
brings out a very feeble picture; but at 
the end of this time, whether a picture be 
visible or not, pour off the developing so- 
lution into a vessel containing a few drops 
of greatly diluted ammonia (one drachm 
of ammonia to thirteen drachms of water), 
together with an equal proportion of a ten- 


grain solution of bromide of cadmium, 


and apply again to the plate. This will 
iramediately bring out the image in great . 
vigour, the silver of which the picture is 
formed being obtained at the expense of 
the bromide, which is reduced. 

At this stage the negative image may 
be converted into a positive. To effect 
this it is only necessary to apply diluted 
nitric acid, which dissolves metallic silver, 
but leaves the bromide of that metal un- 
altered. Now, as the opaque portions are 
composed of reduced silver, such parts 
are consequently denuded of bromide ; 
hence the solvent action of the acid ren- 
ders the glass more or less transparent in 
the exact ratio of its previous opacity. 
This principle is now being successfully 
applied in the production of transparen- 
cies and enlargements by a single opera- 
tion. 

But simultaneous with, or rather pre- 
vious to the successful working-out of the 
interesting photographic process just de- 
scribed, Dr. R. L. Maddox had conceived 
the idea of emulsifying gelatine, instead 
of collodion, with bromide of silver. Hav- 
ing worked out his idea toa practical issue 
with that intelligent assiduity so character- 
istic of this gentleman, he had to with- 
draw from this pursuit, which, however, 
was taken up byothers. It wassoon found 
that when the gelatine was well charged 
with bromide of silver it was more sensitive 
than collodion; but the crystallizable ni- 
trates resulting from the decomposition 
by which was formed the bromide of sil- 
ver precluded the possibility of fully util- 
izing this quality, for the film was unable 
to retain these nitrates without undergo- 
ing disintegration. Mr. King, to whom 
allusion has been made, effected the re- 
moval of the soluble salts by the well- 
known principle of dialysis. The gelatine 
having been liquefied, bromide of potas- 
sium and nitrate of silver, each previously 
dissolved in water, are added, and after a 
sufficient time is allowed to enable them 
to react upon each other the solution is 
poured into a dialyser, which is placed in 
a vessel of warm water. In a few hours 
the whole of the crystalline salts will be 
found to have passed through the septum 
of the dialyser. Here, then, is a means 
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by which a gelatine film may be loaded 
with bromide of silver, free both from ex- 
cess of either of the two salts employed 
to effect the decomposition, as well as 
from the nitrate of potash which results 
from that decomposition. 

Only a short time has elapsed since the 
foregoing discovery, but during that time 
= progress has been made. 

ennett has further simplified the prepa- 
ration of the gelatino-pellicle by making 
itself the septum, and doing away with a 
separate dialyser. He mixes with the 
gelatine the necessary salts, pours the 
whole out into a flat dish, and when the 
gelatine has set, but not become desiccat- 
ed, he merely places it in a vessel of cold 
water, by which everything of a crystalliz- 
able nature is removed; after which the 
sensitive colloidal body is dried, cut up 
into shreds, placed in opaque packets, and 
may be transported to any part of the 
world, ready to be converted into a highly 
sensitive emulsion by the addition of warm 
water. 

A singular fact, for the elucidation of 
which no tenable hypothesis has yet been 
brought forward, is that a gelatino-bromide 
emulsion film is extremely sensitive, much 
more so than one of collodion. The qual- 
ity of negative obtained on plates so pre- 
pared is most excellent, while the atoms 
of silver of which the image is composed, 
when examined under the microscope, 
partake even still more of the nature of a 
stain than a collodion-cmulsion negative. 
This process is still in its infancy, but 
from its having been brought to such a 
state of perfection during the brief peri- 
od of its existence it is safe to predicate 
that further improvements will rapidly be 
effected. The way by which we success- 
fully develop gelatine plates is similar to 
that already described for collodion plates, 
omitting the application of alcohol and 
substituting for it a rinsing with water. 

Although gelatine at present possesses 
such a marked advantage over collodion 
in respect of sensitiveness, it is difficult to 
work with it in hot weather; and the emul- 
sion must be used soon after it is made, 
otherwise putrefaction will set in ; and it 
is unfortunate that the addition of any of 
those antiseptics which prevent putrefac- 
tion affects the excellence of the eraulsion. 
Salicylic acid is being tried for this pur- 
pose as well as some preparations of 
camphor; but while we hope much from 
their agency, our experiments with them 
are not sufficiently advanced to warrant 
the results being recorded in this article. 
In the meantime, Mr. Stillman, who has 


Mr. R.: 
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done much for dried collodio-emulsions, 
and who has succeeded in making one of 
excellence and stability, is engaged in try- 
ing to solve the problem of conferring as 
much sensitiveness on the collodion pel- 
licle as that at present possessed by gela- 
tine. That he will succeed we have every 
reason to believe, judging by what we 
have seen in the course of our experi- 
ments with him. A _ revolution in the 
practice of negative photography is rapid- 
ly being effected ; when a dried collodion 
emulsion shall have been obtained that 
will possess the sensitiveness of gelatine 
the revolution will be complete. 

Not alone in the production of negatives 
have discoveries been recently made. It 
has been a standing disgrace to photo- 
graphy that its prints faded; their perma- 
nence could never be relied upon. Hence 
the endeavours to have silver printing sup- 
planted by carbon or any other reliable 
substance. 

Starting with the idea of printing photo- 
graphs in the most stable metals known, 
such as platinum or iridium, Mr. William 
Willis, jun., recently sought to find a good 
reducer of these metals, and spent some 
time in making experiments with ferrous 
oxalate, a beautiful lemon-yellow powder, 
known to be insoluble in water and most 
other menstrua. Working away for a 
time without any satisfactory result, he 
eventually discovered that a solution of it 
in the neutral oxalate of potash instantly 
precipitated the metal from the ordinary 
chloride of platinum; in other words, he 
found that a solution of ferrous oxalate in 
potassic oxalate reduced salts of platinum 
to the metallic condition. Now, as fer- 
vous oxalate can be produced by the ac- 
tion of light upon ferr7c oxalate, it follows 
that if paper which has received a wash of 
chloride of platinum and ferric oxalate be 
exposed under a negative in the printing- 
frame, and then receive a wash of potassic 
oxalate, the metal will be reduced in pro- 
portion to the action of the light. 

When this printing process, the princi- 
ple of which we have thus described, is 
carried out in actual practice, a picture of 
a fine quality is obtained by an exposure 
to light of about one-fifth of that required 
for ordinary silver printing; that, at any 
rate, is the estimate we made when wit- 
nessing the process worked. When the 
pictures are taken from the printing-frame 
they are feebly although distinctly visible, 
although up to this stage the platinum has 
not taken any part in the performance. 
The visible picture is composed of ferrous 
oxalate, and it would have been equally 
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visible had no platinum been present. 
The picture is now drawn over a solution 
of potassic oxalate, and instantly, as the 
result of this contact, the image becomes 
strong and rich, of a warm velvety-black 
tone. 

As far as mere permanence is con- 
cerned the picture is now finished — boil- 
ing nitric acid would have no effect upon 
it. But it must be remembered that the 

aper was sensitized by ferric oxalate, and 
it is desirable that it be removed. To 
effect this the print is immersed in a weak 
solution of oxalic acid, by which the whites 
are rendered very pure. Rinsing in plain 
water completes the operation. There is 
a great charm about these pictures, which 
are made on plain paper, the tones being 
like that of a warm engraving. Added to 
their beauty and the rapidity of their pro- 
duction, they resist all the usual destruc- 
tive tests. 

The developing action of the potassic 
oxalate will readily be comprehended from 
the following considerations : — Bearing in 
mind the axiom that no chemical action 
can take place unless one of the substances 
be in a liquid form, observe that when the 
picture is removed from the printing 
frame the two substances—the ferrous 
oxalate and the platinum salt—are both 
solid, and hence the former body has not 
had an opportunity of acting upon the 
latter; both are side by side, and in the 
most favourable position for one to act 
upon the other, but it is held in check. 
The question now arises, “ What will re- 
lease it, so that it may reduce the plat- 
inum, so conveniently situated for this 
purpose?” It is not soluble in water, but 
is so in a solution of potassic oxalate. 
No sooner, therefore, is the picture placed 
in contact with such a fluid than the ex- 
posed parts — consisting of ferrous oxalate 
—are liquefied and instantaneously exert 
their reducing action on the neighbouring 
particles of platinum, which thus are made 
to form the picture. 


From Nature. 
THE ASTRONOMY OF THE BABYLONIANS., 


THE astronomical science of the ancient 
Babylonians and their pupils, the Assyri- 
ans, was neither so profound nor so con- 
temptible as has often been maintained. 
Now that we are able to read the native 
records written in the cuneiform or wedge- 
shaped character, we find that the progress 
made at a very early period in mapping 
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out the sky, in compiling a calendar, and 
above all in observing the phenomena of 
the heavens, was really wonderful, con- 
sidering the scanty means they possessed 
of effecting it. Certainly their astronomy 
was mixed up with all kinds of astrological 
absurdities, but this did not prevent Sen 
from being persistent and keen observers, 
whose energy in the cause of knowledge is 
not undeserving of imitation even in the 
present day. 

The originators of astronomy in Chal- 
dea, as indeed of all other science, art and 
culture there, were not the Semitic Baby- 
lonians, but a people who are now gener- 
ally termed Accadians, and who spoke an 
agglutinative language. They had come 
from the mountains of Elam or Susiana, 
on the east, bringing with them the rudi- 
ments of writing and civilization. They 
found a cognate race already settled in 
Chaldea, and in conjunction with the lat- 
ter they built the great cities of Babylonia, 
whose ruins still attest their power and 
antiquity. Somewhere between 3000 and 
4000 B.C. the Semites entered the country 
from the east, and gradually contrived to 
conquer the whole of it. It is probable 
the conquest was concluded about 2000 B.c. 
At all events, Accadian became a dead 
language two or three centuries later, but 
as the Semitic invaders owed almost all 
the civilization they possessed to their 
more polished predecessors, it remained 
the language of literature, like Latin in the 
Middle Ages, down to the last days of tne 
Assysian empire. 

Astronomy was included in the branches 
of science borrowed by the Semitic Baby- 
lonians from the Accadians. Consequently 
their astronomical records contain many 
words which belong to the old language, 
while most of the stars bear Accadian and 
not Semitic names. Even where the As- 
syrio-Babylonians had a technical term of 
their own, like asritu, “conjunction,” 
they continued to write the old Accadian 
word ribanna, of which asritu was a 
translation, though they probably fro- 
nounced it kasritu, just as we pronounce 
viz. “namely.” 

The oldest Chaldean astronomical rec- 
ords of which we know are contained in a 
great work called “ The Observations of 
Bel,” in seventy books, compiled for a cer- 
tain King Sargon of Agané, in Babylonia, 
before 1700 B.Cc., and of which we possess 
later copies or editions, made for the libre- 
ry of Sardanapalus at Nineveh. The cat- 
alogue of this work shows that a great 
part of it was purely astrological; other 
books, however, were more scientific. 
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Thus there was one on the conjunction of 
the sun and moon, another on comets, or, 
as they are called, “stars with a corona in 
front and a tail behind,” a third on the 
movements of Mars, a fourth on the move- 
ments of Venus, and a fifth on the pole- 
star.* The catalogue concludes with a 
curious intimation to the student, who is 
told to write down the number of the 
tablet or book he wishes to consult, and 
the librarian will thereupon hand it to 
him. The larger portion of the work 
itself has been recovered, though some of 
the tablets belonging to it still lie under 
the soil of Kouyunjik, and a good part of 
the details which follow is extracted from 
this primitive Babylonian treatise. 

The Accadians seem to have - begun 
their astronomical observations before 
they left Elam, since the meridian was 
placed in that country, while the old my- 
thology made “the mountain of the east” 
the pivot on which the sky rested. This 
will account for the large number of eclipses 
recorded in the “Observations of Bel,” 
which imply a corresponding antiquity 
for the commencement of such records. 
These records were carefully kept, as 
there were State observatories in most of 
the Babylonian and Assyrian towns — at 
Ur, Agané, Nineveh, and Arbela, for in- 
stance — and (at all events in later times) 
the astronomers royal had to send fort- 
nightly reports to the king. 

It is to the Accadians that we owe both 
the signs of the zodiac and the days of 
the week. The heaven was divided into 
four parts, and the passage of the sun 
through these marked the four seasons of 
the year. A tablet brought home by Mr. 
Smith informs us that the spring quarter 
lasted from the 1st of the month Adar to 
the 30th of the month Iyyar (that is, from 
the rst degree of Pisces to the 30th de- 
gree of Taurus), the summer quarter from 
the rst of Sivan to the 30th of Ab (the 1st 
degree of Gemini to the 30th of Leo), the 
autumn quarter from the 1st of Ebul to 
the 30th of Marchesvan (the 1st degree of 
Virgo to the 30th of Scorpio), and the 
winter quarter from the Ist of Chisleu 
to the 30th of Sebat (the 1st degree of 
Sagittarius to the 30th of Aquarius). 
The fact that the spring quarter did not 
comanence with the beginning of the year 
in Nisan or March, shows that the scheme 
was subsequent to the formation of the 
calendar. 

The year was divided into twelve lunar 
months and 360 days, an intercalary 


* That is, @ Draconis. 
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month being added whenever a certain 
star, called “the star of stars,” or /cu,* 
which was just in advance of the sun 
when it crossed the vernal equinox, was 
not parallel with the moon until the 3rd of 
Nisan, that is, two days after the equinox. 
This, however, did not always suffice to 
keep the seasons in order, and the calen- 
dar had more than once to be rectified by 
the intercalation of other so-called months, 
consisting of a few days each. Cycles of 
twelve solar years were also in use, during 
which the same weather was expected to 
recur. The day was divided into twelve 
casbumi, or “double hours,” each of these 
being further subdivided into sixty min- 
utes and sixty seconds. The month, too, 
was cut into two halves of fifteen days, 
each subdivided into periods of five days, 
though a week of seven days was also 
employed from the earliest times. The 
days of the week were named after the 
sun, moon, and five planets , and since the 
7th, 14th, roth, 21st, and 28th of the 
month were termed “days of rest” on 
which certain works were forbidden to be 
done, it is clear that the origin of our 
modefn week must be referred to the an- 
cient Chaldeans. The names of the 
months were taken from the correspond- 
ing signs of the zodiac, and as the zodiac 
began with Aries and the year with 
Nisan, neither the zodiac nor the calen- 
dar of the Accadians could be earlier than 
2450 B.C. This is also indicated by the 
fact that even as late as the composition 
of the “ Observations of Bel,” time is cal- 
culated in the case of eclipses, not by the 
casbu, or “double hour ” —a word which 
is Accadian and not Semitic — but by the 
older division into three watches. These 
consisted of four hours each, beginning at 
6 P.M. and ending at 6 A.M., and they were 
called respectively the “evening,” “ mid- 
dle,” and “morning” watches. Some- 
thing like an accurate measurement of 
time was attained by the invention of the 
clepsydra. 

Eclipses of the moon were observed 
from a very early epoch ; but numerous as 
are the records of them in the great astro- 
nomical work of Sargon’s library, the 
vague and unscientific way in which they 
are recorded renders them of little value. 
The usual formula is: “In the month so 
and so, on the 14th day, an eclipse takes 
place, ot on the east and endin 
on the west: it begins in the middle watc 


* Called Dil-gan, or “‘ messenger of light,”? in Acca- 
dian. It must be identified with 7 Arietis, and at a 
later time with @ Arietis, 


. 
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[10 P.M. to 2 A.M.], and ends in the morn- 
ing watch, the shadow being eastward 
from the commencement to the cessation 
of the eclipse.” In subsequent times, 
however, the language of the observatory- 
reports becomes more precise and the 
— progress of an eclipse is carefully 
escribed. Long before the reign of 
Sargon of Agané, the discovery had been 
made that lunar eclipses recur after a 
cycle of 223 lunations, and records of 
them incorporated into the “ Observations 
of Bel” generally begin with the words 
“ According to calculation,” or (it may be) 
“Contrary to calculation, the moon was 
eclipsed.” One of the most curious tab- 
lets now in the British Museum is one of 
lunar longitudes, which seems to have 
formed part of the great Babylonian work 
on astronomy, but, since it is written in 
Accadian, must be older than 2000 B.c. 
As a translation of it has not been made 
before, it is here given in full: — 


1. The 1st day (the moon) advances__5 deg. 
2. The 2nd day - . Io deg. 
3. The 3rd day . “ 20 deg. 
4. The 4th day . « 40 deg. 
5. The 5th day 5 * 80 deg. 
6. The 6th day “ - 96 deg. 
7. The 7th day - - 112 deg. 
8. The 8th day * vi 128 deg. 
g. The gth day “4 ” 144 deg. 
10. The rothday “ * 160 deg. 
11. The rtthday “ - 176 deg. 
12. Ther2thday “ - 192 deg. 
13. The t3thday “ “ 208 deg. 
14. Ther4thday “ “ 224 deg. 
15. The rsthday “ ” 240 deg. 

16. The 16th day for 224 deg. of ad- 
vance it retrogrades * 16 deg. 

17. The 17th day for 208 deg. of ad- 
vance it retrogrades 32 deg. 

18, The 18th day for 192 deg. of ad- 


vance it retrogrades 

The rgth day for 176 deg. of ad- 
vance it retrogrades 

. The 20th day for 160 deg. of ad- 
vance it retrogrades 


48 deg. 
64 deg. 
80 deg. 


21. The 21st day for 144 deg. of ad- 

vance it retrogrades 096 deg. 
22. The 22nd day for 128 deg. of ad- 

vance it retrogrades 112 deg. 
23. The 23rd day for 112 deg. of ad- 

vance it retrogrades 128 deg. 
24. The 24th day for 96 deg. of ad- 

vance it retrogrades 144 deg. 
25. The 25th day for 80 deg. of ad- 

vance it retrogrades 30 deg. 
26. The 26th day for 32 deg. of ad- 

vance it retrogrades 56 deg. 
27. The 27th day for 23 deg. of ad- 

vance it retrogrades 12 deg. 


* Literally, “‘ becomes obscure.” 
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28. The 28th day for 15 deg. of ad- 


vance it retrogrades 26 deg. 
29. The 29th day for 5.05 deg. of ad- 
vance it retrogrades 4 2-3 deg. 


30. The 30th day the moon is the god 
Anu. 


The fractions at the end of the tablet are 
hard to explain, and it is unfortunate that 
the month is not named during which the 
observations were made, and that we have 
no other tablet of a similar kind to com- 
pare with it. It will-be noticed that here, 
as everywhere else in Babylonian mathe- 
matics, the soss or 60 was the unit, and 
also that the path of the moon was divided 
into 240 (60 x 4) degrees. This corre- 
sponds with an analogous division of the 
equator into 240°, 7 Piscium being 60°, 
y Piscium (or rather a Pegasi) 80°, and so 
on. An inner circle was drawn within the 
equatorial and divided into 120 (60 x 2) 
degrees, a line passing through 7 Piscium 
being 30°, and 10° being marked for every 
20° of the equator. The ecliptic, “the 
yoke of the sky” as it was picturesquel 
called, was divided into 360°, 30° for eac 
sign.* It is curious that no trace is to be 
found of the 28 zakshatras or lunar man- 
sions of Hindu and Chinese astronomy 
which have been so confidently assigned 
to a Babylonian origin. Should M. Biot, 
however, be right in holding that there 
were primarily but 24 of these, the four 
additional ones being added by the Chi- 
nese sage, Cheu-kung (B.C. 1100), it is pos- 
sible that they might be connected with 
the 24 zodiacal stars which, according to 
Diodorus, were called “judges” by the 
Babylonians, 12 being north and 12 south. 

The problem of calculating solar eclip- 
ses by tracing the shadow as projected on 
a sphere had also presented itself at an 
early period. Like eclipses of the moon, 
eclipses of the sun are spoken of as occur- 
ring either “according to calculation ” or 
“contrary to calculation.” In a report 
sent in to one of the later kings of Assyria 
by the State astronomer, Abil-Istar states 
that a watch had been kept on the 28th, 
29th, and 30th of Sivan, or May, for an 
eclipse of the sun, which did not, however, 
take place after all. The shadow, it is 
clear, must have fallen outside the field of 
observation. Besides the more ordinary 
kind of solar eclipses, mention is made of 
annular eclipses, which, strangely enough, 
are never alluded to by classical writers. 
It is interesting to find that observations 
were made as early as the time of Sargon 
of Agané on the varying colour of the sun, 


* The Babylonian symbol for a degree was the star *. 
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especially at the beginning of the year on 
the 1st of Nisan. Thus in one place we 
are told that the sun on that day was 
“bright yellow,” in another place that it 
was “discoloured ” (or ratlier “ spotted ”’). 

Of the planets, only Mercury, Venus, 
Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn were known, 
besides the earth. These, however, ex- 
cited great attention, and their phenomena 
were carefully studied. The movements 
of Venus and Mars especially attracted 
notice. Among the names given to Mars 
was that of “the vanishing star,” in allu- 
sion to its recession from the earth, just 
as Jupiter was frequently called “the 
planet of the ecliptic,” from its neighbour- 
hood to the latter. The title of Mars just 
alluded to, however, raises the very inter- 
esting question whether the Babylonians 
had observed the phases as well as the 
movements of Venus and Mars. Now a 
report, taken from the “ Observations of 
Bel,” distinctly states that Venus “ rises, 
and in its orbit duly grows in size,” and 
this, in combination with the name of 
Mars as “the vanishing star,” shows 
plainly that the phases of the two planets 
must have been noticed. Such a fact ne- 
cessitates the existence of some kind of 
telescope, however rude ; and Mr. Layard’s 
discovery of a crystal magnifying lens at 
Nineveh indicates that such an instrument 
may have actually been in use.* 

The portion of Chaldean astronomy 
which was concerned with the planets was 
unnecessarily complicated by the habit of 
naming them from the fixed stars near 
which they happened to be at different 
times of the year, so that the same planet 
is often spoken of under varying names. 
Thus /Vibatanu was properly Altair, but 
became a very common title of Mars. 
The number of the fixed stars observed 
by the Chaldeans was very great, and 
again suggests the use of something more 
than the naked eye. The principal stars 
had individual names, the rest being in- 
cluded in the constellations to which they 
belonged. In this way the heavens were 
mapped out long before the idea of a ter- 
restrial atlas had suggested itself. The 
identification of the Chaldean constella- 
tions and fixed stars is of course a work 
of considerable difficulty, but the modern 
representatives of several of them have 
now been determined, and with the help 


* A broken tablet I have come across seems to re- 
cord a transit of Venus across the sun. It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Smith will before long succeed in bring- 
ing to England the remainder of the Kouyunjik library. 
At present a tablet is often broken off at its most in- 
teresting part, while the corresponding fragment is still 
lying under the soil on the banks of the Tigris. 
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of these and fresh astronomical texts, 
there is every reason to hope that our 
knowledge of the celestial globe of the 
Babylonians will be as complete as it is 
in the case of the Greeks and Romans. 

A. H. SAYCE. 


From The Spectator 
M. THIERS’ LAST SPEECH. 


THE great importance ascribed in 
France to M. Thiers’ speech at Arcachon 
is hardly intelligible to Englishmen, be- 
cause they do not quite realize the posi- 
tion of M. Thiers in France. He is the 
one person who might conceivably be 
elected deputy by her eighty-six depart- 
ments. This fact, which is so serious 
that it is said to be one of the many rea- 
sons for M. Buffet’s decision in favour of 
the scrutin d’arrondissement, would of 
itself explain the interest attaching to M. 
Thiers’ opinions, and this is but one fact 
among many. M. Thiers is, in many re- 
spects, the typical Frenchman of his epoch. 
Eloquent and vivacious, full of vainglory 
tempered by worldly shrewdness, daring 
and cautious, a Voltairian who thinks a 
respectable Church essential to mankind, 
given to theories which never stand in the 
way of able administration, capable of 
chauvinism, but almost cunning in his 
pursuit of French interests, M. Thiers ex- 
actly expresses to the people their pres- 
ent selves, the mood which may endure 
for this generation. His personality has 
reached down even to the peasantry, who, 
moreover, do not forget the incident which 
he, with his pleasant vanity, is so very apt 
to recall,— how he found France defeated, 
and her richest departments occupied, and 
her capital in the power of a sect soon to 
be known as “Communists;” how he 
concluded peace and restored order, and 
found the stupendous sum — six milliards 
in all, he says, or £240,000,000 — required 
for the liberation and reorganization of the 
country ; how he established the republic ; 
and how France, under his rule, rapidly 
grew prosperous again. They credit him 
with the good harvests as well as the lib- 
eration of the country, with the general 
order as well as the revival of the army, 
till they almost feel towards him the sen- 
timent of personal loyalty, which is said 
to have died in France because for a hun- 
dred and fifty years it has never been thor- 
oughly deserved. Expelled from power, 
a childless man, and seventy-eight years 
of age, he would still, in a frank plébdiscite 
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be a dangerous competitor for the presi- 
dency, or even fora throne. His opinion 
affects millions, and the fact that, after all 
his experience, after his expulsion from 
the presidency, after two years of the Sep- 
tennate,— that strange course in which 
the driver always urges his horses with 
his eyes looking wistfully behind him,— 
he still pronounces for a republic, still 
declares a monarchy impossible, still be- 
lieves that the republic will live, seems to 
all parties of immense importance, and is 
so, because his belief helps to dissemi- 
nate his creed. Millions who would doubt 
if he doubted, are reassured by his san- 
guine speech. 

Moreover, M. Thiers, though always 
historian before all things, did not at Ar- 
cachon confine himself to history. He 
touched, as usual, on the burning ques- 
tion of the hour. That question in France, 
with all parties, is the agency through 
which the republic is to be solidified. To 
whom is it wise or safe to entrust power, 
not only in the state, but the provinces? 
To us, say the Bonapartists, for we can 
govern with iron hands. To us, say the 
Legitimists, for if the Comte de Chambord 
is impossible, the republic is to us the 
least offensive interregnum. To us, say the 
Orleanists, for what are we but republicans 
who prefer an hereditary president? To 
us, finally say the Republicans, for we 
alone are, or can be, loyal to the heart. 
Amid these cries of parties, the shriller 
answers of their chiefs may be recognized 
by a marked difference of ¢émbre. Pow- 
er may be entrusted to all, cries the mar- 
shal-president, who are soldiers or con- 
servatives. It may be consigned to all, 
replies M. Buffet, who are conservative 
or clerical. It may be trusted to all, 
shouts M. Gambetta, who are Republican, 
or whom I select. It may be trusted to 
all, closes M. Thiers, who are Republi- 
cans, and who do not explain their repub- 
licanism by their hopes of a monarchical 
or imperial revision. There are too many 
of these last, too many “functionaries 
who represent policies, who are ashamed 
to speak of the republic,” and who talk 
instead always of France, “a name which, 
however dear to all, should not be used in 
erder not to pronounce another.” There 
are functionaries who “ first of all repulse 
the Radicals personally; next, they re- 
pulse those who, without being Radicals, 
would lead the country to radicalism by 
their way of doing things. Inshort, there 
are, first of all, Radicals who must be 
guarded against; next, those who, with- 
out being Radicals, would lead to radical- 
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ism; and lastly, by natural consequence, 
those who would lead to toleration of Rad- 
icals ; and continuing these classifications, 
one would finish by admitting to the serv- 
ice of the republic only those who never 
wished for it, and to-day are just the 
same.” In other words, there are adminis- 
trations like that of M. Buffet, with minis- 
ters who acknowledge the republic, but 
trust only those who, if they could have 
their way, would overthrow it,— who “ were 
not Republicans of the eve, and to-day 
like the republic as little as before.” 
Every line in that sentence is condemna- 
tory of the men who are now in power,— 
of the marshal, because he will not-govern 
with a liberal cabinet, of M. Buffet, be- 
cause he snubs even colleagues when, like 
M. Leon Say, they venture to approve the 
vote which made the republic legal; of tae 
majority of the Assembly, because they ap- 
proved the men who do these things. When 
“‘ France approaches the urns ” — observe, 
M. Thiers does not condescend to dis- 
cuss whether a dissolution is advisable or 
not, but assumes it— “she must remem- 
ber that, if she add to the immense la- 
bours to be encountered by the next As- 
sembly a great division of parties, she 
will enter upon chaos.” He desires, in 
fact, that there should be a working ma- 
jority of Republicans in the next Assem- 
bly — Republicans content with the re- 
public — and that M. Thiers desires this 
will help, as M. Buffet well knows, to 
bring the result about. M. Thiers put 
down the Communists. M. Thiers does 
not fear the Republicans. Why should 
we, who know so much less, believe that 
the republic will become a commune? 
That will be the syllogism of the electors, 
and it is an ominous one for the conserv- 
atism which M. Buffet desires, —a con- 
servatism which opposes the reign of dic. 
tators only to establish a régime of gendar. 
merie. 

Nothing can be more definite to French 
ears than M. Thiers’ speech on the inter- 
nal politics of France, and if on her exter- 
nal politics he is less clear, we must re- 
member that he is speaking to men who 
do not need to be told two facts of which 
Englishmen are apt to be forgetful,— that 
France will not fight again if she can help 
it without an ally, and that Legitimists and 
Bonapartists assert every day with some 
acceptance that a French republic will 
never find one. How, think even Repub- 
licans, can we expect a czar of Russia, or 
emperor of Austria, or even a king of 
Italy or Spain, to be heartily friendly to 
a republic, and especially a republic in 
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France, whence’ ideas spread so rapidly? 
That thought chills et Republicans, 
and to that thought M. Thiers addresses 
an argument which is we at once hope 
and fear unsound, but which deserves at- 
tention. Europe, he says, is to-day “ per- 
fectly rational,” and will sympathize with 
any government that is perfectly “ ration- 
al” also. Its rulers are no longer im- 
aginative, no longer alarmed, no longer 
wishing for interventions. So far is this 
reasonableness pushed, that when the 
troubles broke out in the Herzegovina, 
the first thought was to keep out of 
them; the second, not to profit by 
them; and the third to teach sovereigns 
to grant reforms, and subjects to obey 
their rulers. There is not a prince in Eu- 
rope not reforming, not a country not en- 
gaged in this task, “ save, indeed, England, 
which, in obtaining liberty, obtained the 
germ of all reforms.” That sketch of Eu- 
rope is, of course, as inaccurate as it is 
sanguine. Germany is reforming noth- 
ing, nor intent upon reforms,— is, on the 
contrary, absorbed in postponing reforms 
to a battle with the Roman Church. She 
is not “rational,” in M. Thiers’ sense; 
nor is Russia, nor France herself, except 
perforce, while irrationality covers Spain 
at once with soldiers and disorder. We 
see no evidence as yet that France has 
become incapable of a delirium of ideas, 
or Germany of a burst of military ardour, 
or the hereditary rulers of Europe of care 
for the safety of their power, their for- 
tunes, and their dynasties. But it is true, 
perhaps, that Europe is indisposed to cru- 
sades, that it is willing to leave each coun- 
try to work out its internal fate, that it 
would resent an attempt to conquer mere- 
ly because the conquered were — 
new force and trying new ideas. It di 

so resent the menace of April, 1875, and 
in the present state of French minds, full 
of reminiscences of 1870, and nervous as 
wounded horses, to be assured that inva- 
sion will not be provoked by forms of gov- 
ernment has a tranquillizing effect. That 
is all that M. Thiers is trying to produce, 
and he produces it, though by means 
which illustrate one of the greatest weak- 
nesses in his character,—his readiness 
when he thinks it needful, to use the Chi- 
nese ignorance of his countrymen. If he 
had wanted agitation, all Europe would in 
his brilliant periods have been menacing 
France because she had not adopted this 
or that panacea for her social troubles. 
There exists even now, when power has 
moderated him, and misfortune has edu- 
cated him, and universal respect has 
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opened his heart, a trace of cunning in M. 
Thiers’ intellect, a suggestion of a possi- 
bility of being false in the interest of 
France, that, so to speak, streaks a char- 
acter which otherwise is well worthy of 
the world-wide respect it has so miracu- 
lously acquired. Englishmen always for- 
get their own history, but to statesmen of 
sixty that Englishmen should wish M. 
Thiers endless years of life and a supreme 
place among his countrymen must seem 
a marvellous change. And yet it is true. 
M. Thiers is the single Frenchman of 
this generation to whom all Englishmen 
a distinction of parties have wished 
well. 


From The Saturday Review. 
COMMODORE GOODENOUGH. 


IN reading the accounts of the murder 
of Commodore Gcodenough we seem to 
be carried back a hundred years, and to 
mourn afresh the untimely fate of Captain 
Cook... The later navigator made the 
earlier his model in life, and he has met 
with the same death. Referring to his 
disappointment in not finding a north-east- 
ern passage through the polar sea, Cook 
wrote that to this he owed that he had it in 
his power to revisit the Sandwich Islands, 
and thus enrich his voyage with the most 
important discovery —that of Hawaii— 
that had been made in the Pacific. These 
words conclude his journal. One of the 
boats of his ship having been stolen in the 
night, Cook went ashore on the 14th Feb- 
ruary, 1779, to try to recover it. The 
natives became alarmed; blows were 
struck, and Cook was obliged to fire in 
self-defence. In retreating to the boats 
four marines were killed, and Cook, who 
was the last person left én shore, was 
struck down from behind. He struggled 
vigorously, but the confusion of the boats’ 
crews was such that no assistance was 
given, and he was soon overpowered and 
killed. This melancholy event was as- 
cribed to no premeditated treachery, but to 
a sudden impulse arising from the belief 
that the loss of the boat would be revenged 
by hostile measures. When the news of 
this disaster reached England it must have 
been felt that the country had lost one of 
its best officers at a period of grave peril. 
France and Spain were now united with 
the revolted American colonies, and their 
fleets maintained at least a numerical su- 
periority at sea, until Rodney defeated the 
French fleet, and preserved the West In- 
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dies. Yet, although our navy did so well 
without Cook, it cannot be doubted that 
he was one of its brightests ornaments. 
Cook was born of poor parents in a York- 
shire village, and was apprenticed to the 
coal trade at Whitby. He volunteered 
into the royal navy, and in spite of earl 
defects of education, he made _ himself 
thoroughly acquainted with both the prac- 
tical and scientific parts of his profession. 
He had a mind inventive and full of re- 
source, sagacity, self-possession, decision, 
and an intuitive readiness of perception in 
professional matters, so that his first 
opinion on such a question as the nature 
of an opening, or the set of tides or cur- 
rents, was seldom found to be incorrect. 
His perseverance was unremitting. .He 
was watchful and solicitous for the health 
and comfort of his crews, and to his con- 
stant care and moral influence, as well as 
to his judgment, must be ascribed the re- 
markable exemption from disease which 
his men enjoyed. He may be said to 
have banished scurvy from the service, 
and his success in that respect afforded 
him more satisfaction than the reputation 
gained by his discoveries. But that which 
his contemporaries regarded as most rare 
and truly estimable in his character was 
his scrupulous justice and humanity to- 
wards the rude tribes whom he visited. 
For their propensity to thieving he made 
excuse, and any offences committed 
against their persons or property by his 
crews he strictly punished. Nor did he 
give way to natural curiosity when by so 
doing he was likely to provoke hostile col- 
lision. This useful and honourable life 
ended in its fifty-first year. 

We are told that Commodore Good- 
enough made Cook his model, and the 
letters published in this week’s newspapers 
unconsciously resemble Cook’s biography. 
The commodore’s aim was to supplement 
the discoveries of his great predecessor. 
He wearied of ease, gaiety, and pleasant 
times when there was work anywhere to 
do. Hethrew all his energies, and they 
were great, both physical and mental, into 
the workat Fiji. His thoroughness would 
take nothing for granted. Personal in- 
quiry and inspection guided him. He 
ascertained the capabilities of the coun- 
try, the feelings and dispositions of whites 
and natives, and by his genial bearing, 
courtesy and kindness, power and knowl- 
edge, candour and truthfulness, he gained 
the honour, trust, and love of all. The 
labour-trade occupied much of his atten- 
tion, and between unscrupulous kidnap- 
pers on one side and enthusiastic, and 
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possibly hasty, humanitarians on the other, 
we can understand that his task must 
have been difficult. Many of the most 
amiable and pious people in the world are 
incapable of sifting evidence. Having to 
direct all the ships on the station, and to 
judge of and report on the acts of all the 
commanders, it was consistent with the 
commodore’s character that he should pa 
a visit to the South Sea Islands. In April 
of this year he made a short cruise in the 
“ Pearl” through the New Hebrides, ex- 
amining seas and islands, collecting infor- 
mation, aiding missionaries, repressing 
lawlessness, trying to do justice both to 
traders and natives, making his office felt 
as areal power for good throughout that 
part of the Pacific. He returned from 
this cruise to take Sir Arthur Gordon to 
Fiji, and, having landed him, he left Le- 
vuka on his last cruise on the 13th of 
July. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth ‘cen- 
tury Alvaro de Mendafia was sent by the 
Spanish government on a voyage of dis- 
covery, in which he found a group of 
islands to which he gave his own name, 
and also those of Santa Cruz. About ten 
years later Quiros and Torres undertook 
another voyage for the same government, 
and discovered the Terra del Espritu 
Santo, which, when rediscovered by Cook, 
was found to consist of many islands, and 
was called by him the New Hebrides. 
This was the last effort of the Spaniards 
in that great career of exploration which 
was begun by Columbus and prosecuted 
by Magalhaens. The group of islands of 
which Santa Cruz is one lie to the north- 
east of the New Hebrides, which the 
“Pearl” first visited. The commodore 
landed in several of the islands of the 
New Hebrides, everywhere trying to es- 
tablish friendly relations with the natives. 
At each place he landed first, for he would 
never allow others to runa risk which he 
would not share himself. By giving pres- 
ents, and by a frank and friendly manner, 
he would soon establish confidence. He 
said that now he was learning to judge of 
reports sent in to him. But, if he thought 
that other officers had erred on the side 
of suspicion or precaution, he has now 
furnished in his own person a sad exam- 
ple of mistaken confidence. Perhaps, on 
the whole, his plan is best, but those who — 
follow it take their lives in their hands. 
Murder by many blows, as in Cook’s case, 
may be without much difficulty prevented ; 
but a single slight wound of an arrow shot 
from a hidden bow may cause tetanus and 
death. Unfortunately, too, the honest 
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and merciful European suffers for the 
craft and cruelty of other visitors to those 
islands. The Spaniards have preserved 
an unfavourable tradition of the natives of 
Santa Cruz, and itis possible that these 
natives return the compliment. However, 
Commodore Goodenough believed that 
open dealing would always be successful, 
and he hoped to inspire confidence in the 
natives, so that they would be friendly to 
white people, and thus in time Polynesia 
would be safe ground for missionaries and 
for all who might come with honest pur- 
pose. The chaplain of the “ Pearl,” who 
thus describes the commodore’s views 
and hopes, adds that success encouraged 
him to expect that even in the island of 
Santa Cruz itself he would make friends. 
This, he says, seemed to be the place of 
greatest danger, as the islanders have 
always been treacherous to whites, from 
the days when the Spaniards first found 
them and injured them down to the killing 
of Bishop Patteson hard by at Nukapu. 
The commodore used more precaution 
than usual.- The despatch which he dic- 
tated after receiving the wounds of which 
he died states that he wished particularly 
to communicate with Carlisle Bay in the 
island of Santa Cruz, where the “ Sand- 
fly” was attacked last year, in order, if 
possible, to open a friendly intercourse 
with the natives. On the 12th of August 
he took two cutters and a whale-boat, 
landed with precaution, made some pres- 
ents, and bartered for a few things. The 
natives were in good numbers. After 
remaining on shore three-quarters of an 
hour, and feeling satisfied with the ad- 
vance that had been made, he ordered the 
party to prepare to leave for the ship. 
Every person was in or close to the boats 
except the commodore and two others, 
when a man standing between two huts 
about four yards distant discharged an 
arrow, which struck the commodore on the 
leftside. He turned at once to the boats, 
which shoved off, receiving at the same 
time two or three flights of arrows, which 
struck five of the men and the commodore a 
second time on the head. To stop the 
attack a few shots were fired from rifles and 
revolvers, and the flights of arrows ceased, 
one native having been struck by the fire. 
Another account says that two natives 
were killed. It is an obvious remark that 
the danger of this visit was increased by 
landing close to a small village. If there 
had been no cover, no native could have 
approached the commodore with bow and 
arrows without being himself exposed to 
rifle-shot. But it may be said that, if 
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meetings are only to be held with unarmed 
natives, intercourse with warlike tribes 
will be almost impossible. The commo- 
dore, having satisfied himself that no 
provocation had been given, sent in four 
boats to burn the village where the attack 
had been made. The wounds, he says, 
appeared very slight, but, as the arrows 
might be poisoned, and the cases, includ- 
ing of course his own, might terminate 
fatally, he thought it best to proceed 
southwards, more especially as the object 
of his cruise was to gain personal informa- 
tion, and he should now be unable for 
some little time to attend to his duties. 
This letter was dictated on the 13th of 
August, and signed by the commodore on 
the 19th, and he died next day, at the age 
of forty-four years. 

Two seamen died, like the commodore, 
of tetanus caused by their wounds, and 
the three were buried at Sydney, more 
fortunate in this respect than Captain 
Cook, whose flesh was eaten by his mur- 
derers. It is probable that Commodore 
Goodenough was more of an enthusiast in 
this work of conciliating and civilizing 
South Sea islanders than many officers 
of his rank. This, indeed, may be in- 
ferred from the chaplain’s language. The 
surgeon of the “ Pearl,” who has also writ- 
ten an account of this “ cold-blooded and 
treacherous attack,” states that the com- 
modore went at first towards the shore 
with two boats only, and that an armed 
boat was summoned from the ship by 
signal. If this had not been done there 
might have been only two or three revolv- 
ers amongst the whole party, and the at- 
tack could hardly have been checked with- 
out more serious loss of English lives. 
The commodore, looking further into the 
matter than the surgeon, conceived that the 
natives might have something like a policy. 
“We cannot,” he said, “ tell their reason.” 
Supposing that they reasoned at all, and 
either did not know or disregarded the 
advantage of trade, they would probably 
conclude that the best thing to do was to 
keep white men off their island by making 
it manifestly dangerous to land upon it. 
With this object their measures were well 
chosen, for they contrived to wound him 
who was visibly the chief, and they might 
reasonably infer that a little of that treat- 
ment would last the strangers a long time, 
as we are bound to confess it very likely 
will. The service has lost a good officer 
in a petty skirmish, and although we may 
think that Commodore Goodenough ex- 
pected rather too much from what he did, 
we cannot blame his excess of zeal. He 
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was a worthy successor of Captain Cook ; 
and he showed both by his life and death 
that in the lapse of a century the service 
has not degenerated. 


From The Spectator. 
PITCHER-PLANTS. 


THE important discoveries of Mr. Dar- 
win have led to the attention of many in- 
vestigators being drawn to plants which 
are provided with apparatus for the pur- 
posive trapping of insects. Foremost 
amongst these stands the distinguished 
director of the Royal Gardens at Kew, who, 
in his address at Belfast, brought promi- 
nently into notice a large class of plants 
which had previously been regarded as 
little more than botanical freaks. We are 
finding, however, on all sides, that such a 
thing as a mere freak exists nowhere in 
nature, and that the more carefully we 
study the details of any object, however 
apparently eccentric, the more do we see 
how powerful an agent usefulness becomes 
in the modification of structure. 

The question may well be asked, as it 
often has been, how can an organ in an 
early stage of development be useful; as 
in the case of the wonderful trap of the 
Dionea, if the trap has been evolved by 
usefulness, what was its usefulness before 
it was a trap complete and perfect in the 
form as we now see it? In this particular 
instance, we are bound to confess that our 
imperfect knowledge can as yet give no 
answer, but this, of course, is not conclu- 
sive that a solution of the question is for- 
ever beyond our reach. 

In the case of the plants now more im- 
mediately in question, the history of the 
evolution of their especial organs can be 
almost completely sketched, and nothing 
can be more convincing of the actual proc- 
ess of evolution by increased usefulness 
than a careful study of pitcher-plants. Of 
these, there are five principal families 
known, and these are all nearly allied, and 
have very interesting geographical distri- 
butions. The first three are found in 
America, the first, or Sarracenia family, 
being confined to North America; the 
second, the Darlingtonia es a to 
a very limited district in California; and 
the third, the Heliamphora, to an equally 
limited area in Guiana. A fourth family, 
represented by the Cephalotus follicularis, 
is limited to a marshy district near St. 
George’s Sound, on the north-east coast of 
Australia, and is chiefly remarkable for its 
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closeness of relation to the fifth family, the 
Nepenthes, of which there are about twenty 
varieties, all of them confined to the 
islands on the south coast of Asia and 
Madagascar. The pitchers of these plants 
consist of some modification of the leaves, 
as in the Sarracenia, where the whole leaf 
is changed; or in the Cephalotus, where 
only some leaves are modified; or in the 
Nepenthes, where it is only a glandular 
structure at the end of the midrib, which 
has been altered for a special function. 

If we examine the leaves of plants gen- 
erally with special reference to their func- 
tion, we find that they all have, toa greater 
or less degree, the power of absorbing 
waters and aqueous solution of certain 
substances, especially of ammonia. We 
do not know that the question has yet been 
specially investigated, but there is strong 
reason to suspect that it is rather the rule 
than the exception for plants to absorb 
a large proportion of their food by their 
leaves; and enough is already known 
about a special function of digestion in 
certain leaves, to warrant the belief that 
it will be found in many plants besides 
those described by Darwin, Hooker, and 
others. The absorption of water and am- 
monia by all leaves we may regard as the 
first step towards the absorption of more 
complex substances in special instances ; 
and the cupping seen in many of the most 
ordinary leaves, useful in retaining moist- 
ure, may be considered as the first step in 
the evolution of a special modification of 
the leaves as reservoirs. In the event of 
plants with cupped leaves being subjected 
to the influences of a climate where a hot 
sunshine was occasionally interrupted by 
short, heavy showers, the plants with the 
most cupped leaves would have the best 
chance for survival, so that the evolution 
of plants of which some of the Sarracenia 
may be taken as examples, would be 
easy. They have leaves modified only in 
shape, so that they retain water for the 
advantage of the plant under the influence 
of the hot American sun. Under such 
conditions, however, it would be scarcely 
possible for the capture of insects to be 
avoided. Eager as they are in search of 
water, they would frequently visit these 
reservoirs of water, and some of them 
would get drowned, as they constantly do 
in our tumblers and milk-jugs. A wate 
solution of their bodies would be of ad- 
vantage to the plant, being absorbed, so 
that it would necessarily follow that the 
best traps would be encouraged, till the 
complete and perfect form, as seen in the 
Sarracenia purpurea, would be developed. 
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Another circumstance in the surroundings 
of the plant has stepped in at this point 
to its further advantage, in that certain 
maggots of a carnivorous fly are deposit- 
ed in the mass of putrefying insect-bodies 
collected in the pitcher. These contribute 
to the more rapid and complete utilization 
of the food, by eating and excreting it, 
and afterwards they ‘bore a hole at the 
bottom of the pitcher, through which the 
refuse is poured on to the roots of the 
plants, and there utilized as manure. 

In the various kinds of Sarracenia the 
pitchers are found to be of different forms, 
modified doubtless by the various kinds of 
food which they find in their neighbour- 
hood. Thus the S. purpurea has a wide, 
open pitcher, which can take any kind of 
food with impunity; whilst the S. fava 
has long, slender pitchers, adapted only 
for small and easily-decomposed flies. If 
a large English bluebottle-fly creeps into a 
pitcher of this plant kept in a greenhouse 
in this country, the leaf is killed, or at least 
withers all round the fly. This is due to 
over-feeding, and is extremely suggestive 
of the accidents which happen to the hu- 
man digestive organs after over-feeding ; 
but if they are supplied with the food to 
which they are habituated, the plants 
thrive well. They have no special secret- 
ing glands by which they provide a di- 
gestive fluid, as will be found in the more 
complex pitchers of the Vefenthes, and in 
the leaves of the Droseracee, where the 
mechanism of deglutition seems to be 
superadded to a perfect digestive organ. 

On the Darlingtonia two forms of 
pitcher are found, one peculiar to the 
young condition of the plant, and the other 
to its mature state. The change from the 
one form to the other is quite sudden in 
the case of the individual plant, no inter- 
mediate stage being met with; and these 
two forms seem to present a combination 
of the representatives of various kinds of 
Sarracenia. This remarkable fact has 
been pointed out by Dr. Hooker, who well 
says that, occurring as it does in one out- 
lying species of a small order, it must be 
regarded as marvellously significant for 
the law of evolution. Itis, in fact, a miss- 
ing link of the most important kind, for 
here we have in an isolated plant the act- 
u:l process occurring under our eyes 
which we assume to have taken place to 
create out of one species two plants which, 
to the uneducated eye, seem as different 
as a beaver and a squirrel. . 

In the Cephalotus we have another link 
in the chain, for in it two kinds of leaves 
are found, one kind having the character 
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of ordinary leaves, whilst the other shows 
the modification of the same leaves into 
pitchers. 

It is in the great family of /Vepenthes, 
however, that we find the most interesting 
series of changes, for these bridge over 
the chasm which would otherwise exist 
between the simple structure of a cupped 
leaf holding .water, and the complicated 
mechanism of the sundew and Venus’s 
fiy-trap, in which are to be found a com- 
plete digestive system and the rudiments 
of nervous action. It has been shown by 
Dr. Hooker that the pitchers of the /Ve- 
penthes are not formed by a modification 
of the leaf itself, but from a peculiar gland- 
ular substance at the end a the midribs. 
This may account for the introduction into 
the structure of the pitchers of a new ele- 
ment, in the shape of special secreting 
glands, which are found in all the mem- 
bers of this family. Of these there are 
about twenty varieties, and they are all 
found in the islands on the south coast of 
Asia, with the exception of one in Mada- 
gascar and one in Australia. 

The pjtchers are placed at the end of a 


‘stalk, which is continuous with the mid- 


rib of the leaf, and they are developed 
only after the leaf is well grown, showin 

that they are additions to the structure o 

the plant after it had otherwise been al- 
most completely developed. The stalk is 
inserted at the base of the pitcher, and 
the different details of the arrangements 
of the various kinds of epenthes show 
that they have been evolved under very 
varying circumstances. Thus some of 
the plants have their pitchers elaborated 
into most ingenious traps, with fringed 
guides to direct the straying insects un- 
erringly into the trap, the stalk resting 
between the guides with a very evident 
purpose. In some varieties these fringed 
guides are absent, whilst in others they 
exist only in the young state of the plant 
when food is most needed, and disappear 
in the pitchers produced when the special 
need has passed away. The pitchers in 
some are also covered with a lamella, 
which seems to serve the purpose of an 
umbrella in one and a sunshade in another, 
to prevent extreme dilution or extreme 
concentration, as the case may be, of the 
contents of the a. 

The edges of the pitchers are provided 
with a chevaux-de-frise of incurved hooks, 
which must serve as a very effectual hin- 
drance to the escape of any insect which 
once enters. The inner surface of the 
pitcher is lined with a special glandular 
apparatus, which has to do with the spe- 
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cial secretion of the digestive fluid, and 
which closely resembles the same struc- 
ture in the sundew and in Venus’s fly- 
trap. In the pitchers is always found a 
certain quantity of fluid, which is partly 
the te of water which enters from 
without, but which is also partly secreted 
by the inner surface of the pitcher, for it 
is found in the pitchers before their pecul- 
iar valve-like lids have opened. In the 
virgin or unopened pitcher this fluid con- 
tains some animal matter, which consists 
partly of a substance resembling the pep- 
sin found in the gastric secretion of ani- 
mals, and some chloride of potash and 
soda, and it is always perfectly neutral. 
When removed from the pitcher, the fluid 
possesses no power of dissolving animal 
matter unless an acid is added to it, when 
a series of chemical changes take place 
which are identical with what takes place 
in the human or any other stomach. 
After a pitcher has opened, if a fly or 
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a piece of other nitrogenous food be 
dropped into it, a change is soon effected 
in the character of the fluid. It becomes 
acid, and the quantity of the digestive 
principle is increased, and the food is slow- 
ly digested and absorbed. The details of 
this wonderful process are not as yet fully 
known, but they are engaging the atten- 
tion of many observers, and enough has 
been already established to make it cer- 
tain that the processes are identical with 
those which have been traced in animal 
digestion. 

From the passive traps of the Vepen- 
thes to the slowly moving-tentacles of the 
Droserace@, and thence to the quickly 
moving jaws of the Dona the steps are 
easy, short, and natural. In animals, the 
gradation seems to be taken up by the 
class of Edentata, and then the many 
varietes of toothed animals complete the 
scheme of digestive development by the 
addition of the process of mastication. 





Tue cession of Saghalien to Russia by 
Japan, in exchange for the Kurile Isles, now 
an accomplished fact, is commented on by the 
Japanese newspapers. The Fapan Mail, ad- 
mitting that the exchange of Saghalien for the 
Kurile Islands saves appearances, says there 
is nevertheless “something unpleasant about 
the incessant encroachment of a neighbour 
who possesses in that perfection which only 
comes of long practice the art of swallowing 
up everything in its proximity ;” and it gives 
a story in illustration: “ A little boy at a fair 
was wondering at the huge bulk of an elephant, 
whose intelligence was greatly praised by his 
keeper. To test this, the youth was told to 
place a coin in the trunk of the animal, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing it immediately 
deposited in a box placed at hand for the pur- 
pose. Delighted and satisfied with the ex- 
hibition, the boy requested that the elephant 
should now return him the coin, when the 
keeper replied that that part of the creature’s 
education had not been pursued.” It is for- 
tunate in this instance that the coin was of no 
great value, either to the Japanese who lost, 
or to the Russians who gained it. It is chiefly 
instructive, however, as showing the irresist- 
ible tendency to territorial acquisition for 
which Russia is better known than liked in 
Asia; and the dexterous way in which the 
Japanese have been quietly edged out of their 
joint occupation, as completely as and with 
far less fracas than Austria in her joint occu- 
pancy of Sleswick-Holstein. A great deal of 
nonsense is often written about places com- 
manding narrow seas, and of course Saghalien 
has been assumed to give Russia the com- 





mand of the Japanese waters, besides extend- 
ing her frontier towards Japan from the 
Chinese coast. But Colonel Veniukof, in his 
military survey of the Russian boundaries in 
Asia, gives a much more correct appreciation 
when he says that it is not of the slightest 
strategical importance, because, owing to the 
depth of the channel, it does not defend the 
mouths of the Amour ; because it has nota 
single safe harbour ; because its defence is 
impossible; and because, on account of its 
climate, it cannot produce grain enough to 
support the garrison and convicts which are 
to be assigned to it. 


DUSK. 


THE misty moth-time is begun ; 

Trees stand like shadows in the lanes, 
Birds sing their farewells to the sun, 

And candles shine through cottage-panes : 
And now the west glow softly wanes, 

And crickets about houses run ; 
The sky is losing all its stains — 

The night comes cn, and day is done. 


Repose will ease the workman’s pains, 
And speak to him of sleep well won: 
He walks in peace along the lanes, 
That have new scent now rain is done ; 
Stars come to full light one by one, 
Between wet leaves along the lanes; 
He sees them as he walks, but none 
Cheer him like light through cottage panes. 
Cassell’s Magazine. Guy ROosLyn. 





